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JACOB BROWN. 


In closing the publication of the Military and Naval Magazine, 
we do not know that we can present a more attractive and grati- 
fying subject to our readers, than the biography of one, whose 
whole history is full of instructive lessons for the members of the 
profession he adorned. 

It is a peculiar feature in our national annals, which must have 
struck the most cursory reader, that they are records of achieve- 
ments of self-made men. But few of those illustrious personages, 
to whom we are indebted for the successful prosecution,of the 
severe struggle for independence, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of governments of law, enjoyed the adventitious aids of 
fortune and patronage. Separated from the Jand where these would 
have been advantageous to them, and thrown upon a theatre, in 
which each must act for and depend upon himself, their frames and 
minds were strengthened by the severe discipline, to which the 
circumstances of their condition subjected them. The few who 
possessed wealth, or the means for a thorough education, contend- 
ed, in the public view, upon equal terms with those who, having 
no teacher but the sense of duty to their country and to God, were 
compelled to rely upon the energies of their own minds. The 
simple forms of the early governments, and the simple habits and 
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clear principles of the people, took from wealth the power it had 
in the parent country and which it has since here acquired, and 
left nothing for patronage to bestow. Hawley in Massachusetts, 
Franklin in Pennsylvania, and Patrick Henry in Virginia, borne 
onward by a feeling of unquenchable devotion to liberty, elevated 
themselves, unaided by pecuniary means or the support of friends, 
to the first rank of eminent men in their respective colonies. And 
thus it is in our own day. Of the illustrious men,in whom the whole 
country rejoices with ajust pride, one can hardly be selected, 
who has not been the architect of his own fortunes and his own 
character. The incentives to self improvement, afforded by the 
institutions which, with a wise liberality, open to all the avenues 
to stations of responsibility and distinction, cannot fail to act 
with beneficial energy upon minds of native strength and ardor. 
Effort is cheerfully made because effort is nobly rewarded. Pub- 
lic confidence is the sure recompense of public and private worth. 
The forum, the halls of legislative assemblies, the executive depart- 
ments ofthe state and of the federal governments have been honored 
by many,who have felt and yielded to this salutary influence of our 
institutions; and deserving,have received the strongest testimonials 
of the favor of their fellow citizens. No one will need to be 
reminded of the names of these. As he repeats them to himself, 
and brings before him, in fresh remembrance, the incidents of 
glory that distinguished each, he will admire the illustration 
they afford of man’s power to conquer adverse circumstances, 
to build up for himself a noble fame, and by the devotion of his 
mind and his affections to virtue and to honor, to assure himself that 
he shall ‘‘ maintain memory and merit of the times succeeding.” 

It is undoubtedly true, that one condition of things is more 
favorable to this self-making than another. A state of peace, in 
which the machinery of government moves with regularity, and 
the varied pursuits of men are subjected to no unusual impulses, 
offers not the same motives nor the same facilities with a state of 
war or of national embarrassment and difficulty. New and unex- 
pected emergencies, events novel and of highest moment, present 
occasions for the rapid development of a character, and place in 
bold relief before the public eye, men who seem to be destined, 
like Cromwell and Napoleon and our own Jackson, to exercise a 
vast influence upon the prosperity and renown of their country. 
No one can have forgotten how many of those, who acquired dis- 
tinction in the field! during the second war for independence, were 
emphatically new men, who then first put forth qualities, fitting 
them to command and to conquer. On the land and or the sea, 
splendid exhibitions were made of these qualities. Engaged as 
our beloved country was, in a contest witha nation, which had 
resisted for years the Emperor of France ; with an army, of which 
the officers were skilful and brave, but inexperienced in the active 
duties of the field ; and witha navy too small to sanction a hope 
of success upon the ocean, patriot spirits felt the powerful appeal 
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which these circumstances made upon them to rally ander the 
banners of their native land. Men of every profession abandoned 
it, together with the quiet of home and the certainty of personal 
safety, for the profession of arms. The subject of this biography 
was one of the first to proffer his services, and during the struggle 
he was ever among the first in the pathway to honorable renown. 

JacoB Brown was born in Bucks county, in Pennsylvania, in 
1775, the year in which the blood of the earliest martyrs of the 
revolution was shed. His father was a respectable farmer, and 
both his parents were of the society of Quakers, distinguished for 
the good sense and exemplary habits, characteristic of that class 
of our citizens. Not unfortunately perhaps for his son, the large 
property his father inherited, was lost in some unsuccessful com- 
mercial enterprises. This reverse of fortune developed new 
features in the character of the subject of this memoir. He was 
then sixteen years of age, and witha firmness of purpose most 
honorable to him, he applied himself to the repairing of the losses 
sustained, and to the acquisition of that knowledge, which would 
fit him to maintain his proper place in society. From the age of 
eighteen to twenty-one he was the teacher of a large school at 
Crosswicks, in New Jersey; and during the two next years he was 
employed as a surveyor of public lands in the state of Ohio. Upon 
his return to the city of New York in 1798, he became the 
instructer of a seminary, established by the society of Friends. At 
this time he entered upon the study of the law, which however he 
soon relinquished. Purchasing a tract of land on the borders of 
Lake Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, in what is now the coun- 
ty of Jefferson, in the state of New York,he removed to it in 1799, 
and built the first human habitation within thirty miles of the 
lake. Here he invited his parents to reside with him, and here 
while he lived, he was assiduously attentive to their comfort. His 
new settlement prospered under his judicious direction, and he 
became, in after time, a distinguished benefactor of the county, by 
the exertion of his influence with the members of the legislature 
of the state. 

How much industry and perseverance, combined with right 
intentions and right principles, can accomplish! A youth of six- 
teen, who had grown to that age in the enjoyment of ample means, 
and the expectation that he would always possess them, thrown by 
adverse circumstances upon his own resources, casts off his habits 
of ease, braces himself firmly to meet and conquer the difficulties 
surrounding and impending, and proves himself competent for the 
conflict. In eight years, four of them the years of his minority, 
in which in the contemplation of the law he was not able to act 
for himself, he acquires the means of support for himself and his 
parents, gives a strong and beneficial impulse to the community 
around him, and !ays deep and broad the foundation of his own 
character and usefulness! How few, contending with similar 
discouragements, would have accomplished so much! 

Du ing the period in which Mr. Brown was instructing the 
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young, he labored sedulously to improve his own mind. Ancient 
and modern history and the science of government were studied by 
him with attention and zeal, and the political topics of the times 
had for him a strong interest, and were discussed by him in the 
public prints with an ability that attracted general notice and com- 
mendation. How exciting those topics were, and what an import- 
ant influence the discussion of them throughout the country had 
and is having upon the state of parties,and the construction of some 
of the leading provisions of the constitution, allknow. It was a 
mind of no common calibre, that at so early an age, could master 
such grave and complicated questions; and when the strong men 
of the land were arguing them, with intellects quickened by po- 
litical zeal and ambition, could draw to its own essays the public 
regard. 

Mr. Brown’s first military appuintment was that of colonel in the 
militia of the State of New York ; he was promoted in 1810 to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

In 1812, he was called into active service. Antecedent to the 
declaration of war, the Executive of New York was requested to 
station from 12 to 16 companies at Oswego, Niagara, and ata post 
on the vicinity of Black river, to protect the frontier against In- 
dian or other depredations; and he was subsequently advised, that he 
might consider the settlement on the St. Lawrence,as included in the 
terms, vicinity of Black river, and the whole distance between the 
outlet of Lake Erie and the old Niagara, as embraced in the term 
Niagara. The official notice to him of the declaration of war 
was not accompanied by any further requisition; but he did not 
hesitate to decide that an emergency existed, which not only au- 
thorised but imperiously required him to reinforce these detach- 
ments. Additional companies were ordered from the neighboring 
counties, and the army and militia on the frontier, extending 
from Sacket’s harbor to St. Regis, were placed under the command 
of Brigadier General Brown. To place this post in a state of 
defence was his first object ; a personal inspection of the whole 
line of his military district, the second ; and connected with these 
were the formation of habits of discipline among the soldiery, and 
the inspiriag them with feelings of confidence in himself and in 
each other, Availing himself of the personal influence he pos- 
sessed over a large body of the militia, who were drawn from his 
own county, St. Lawrence and its vicinity, he succeeded to a great 
extent in accomplishing all these objects,so important to the service, 
althouzh his means were strangely inadequate. The gallant repulse 
of 500 English soldiers, who with six pieces of artillery, attacked him 
at Ogdensburg, on the 4th of October, after having cannonaded it 
for two previous days, exhibits noble evidence of his own valorand 
skill, and of the constancy and courage of his men. One can 
perceive, at this early period of his military career, the existence 
within him of that feeling, so forcibly embodied in the striking 
exclamation of Napoleon, when he crossed the Alps: ‘what we 
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are now doing, will one day be history!” It is this deep seated 
and undying conviction of individual responsibility to the tribunal 
of the future, that gives birth to that consistent and elevated great- 
ness, which alone will ensure us a place, ‘‘ in men’s minds in after 
ages.’ He who is not conscious of it, may not hope to dwell in 
the grateful recollections of his kind. 

General Dodge, of the 4th brigade of the militia, having, as the 
senior officer, assumed the command at Sacket’s harbor, Gen. 
Brown retired from the field. The national Executive at this time 
evinced its sense of the military capacity displayed by him, by the 
tender of a commission in the regular army, inferior to that which 
he held in the militia of the State,and which was therefore declined. 
It was not until the month of May 1813, that he again entered the 
field. A large part of the troops at Sacket’s harbor had been drawn 
off to codperate in the expedition against York, Fort George and 
Kingston, but 400 regular troops remaining for its defence. The 
vigilance of General Prevost, then at Kingston, discovered its ex- 
posed condition To retaliate the blows sustained at York and 
Fort George, and to settle the question of naval ascendancy on 
the lake, he collected the whole force at his disposal,amounting to 
1000 picked men, and embarked on the 27th of May, intending to 
reach the harbor in the night, and at day break in the morning, to 
assault and carry the place. 

‘* Retarded by baffling or adverse winds, it was not until ten 
o’clock, P. M. of the 28th, that he arrived within striking distance 
of his object ; and then, under circumstances, which had entirely 
changed the relations as to force, previously existing between him- 
self and his enemy. Unable to make the movement covertly, as 
he had expected to do, some of even his first steps were discover- 
ed by the younger Chauncey ; who, while hastening back to his 
post, fired signals of alarm—which, taken up by the guns of the 
fort, and thus extended to the country, had the effect of bringing 
together by mid-day of the 28th, six hundred militia in aid of the 
garrison; and with them, a leader, both sagacious and intrepid, 
who, like Cincinnatus, was found at his plough.” 

Gen. Brown, to whom the name of the Roman chief is thus apt- 
ly applied in the latest.narrative of the events of the last war, had 
been requested by Gen. Dearborn on the 25th of May, to repairto 
Sacket’s harbor,and assume the command. ‘“‘ Knowing that Lt. Col. 
Backus, of the first regiment of dragoons,and an officer of experience, 
was here. I hesitated, (he says in his official report of the action,dated 
from Sacket’s harbor,) as I would do no act,which might wound his 
feelings.’’ On the 27th, the request of Gen. Dearborn was repeated 
by Col. Backus himself, and Gen. Brown arrived at the post onthe 
morning ofthe 28th. Having a perfect knowledge of the ground, 
his dispositions for battle were promptly made. ‘‘To the volun- 
teers and militia forming the first line, was assigned the duty of 
meeting and repelling the descent of the enemy from his boats; 
while midway between the shore and the village, and on ground 
made difficult of approach by fallen timber, was placed the second 
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line, composed of regular troops, amounting to four hundred com- 
batants, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Backus. Still further 
in the rear, were a few artillerists, charged with the custody of the 
forts, which, in the General’s plan of defence, formed his dernier 
resource. 

‘Such was the disposition made of the small American force, 
when at daybreak of the 29th, the enemy’s fleet was seen in line, 
between Stony Point and Horse Island; and his troops, in small 
craft, covered by gun-boats, making for the southern side of a san- 
dy ridge, thrown up by adverse currents, and occasionally forming 
a causeway between the island and the main land. ‘To meet this 
movement, the volunteer regiment stationed on Horse Island was 
promptly withdrawn, and made to take a position on the shore, 
adjacent to yee? 2 gal by the militia; when orders were given 
to both corps, ‘‘to conceal themselves as much as possible; to 
reserve their “a until the ‘enemy’s approach should enable them to 
count his coat-buttons ; and, if driven from their ground, to rally in 
the adjoining wood, attack the enemy’s flank, and, if unable to stop 
him, to retire on the left and rear of Colonel Ba ckus’ s position, and 
there await further orders.”? Unfortunately, no part of these direc- 
tions was complied with. A fire, much at random and given 
prematurely, was followed by a flight, nearly general, of both } parts 
of the first line, and with such determin: ation to avoid new dan- 
gers, that every attempt at rallying either proved unsaccessful.* 

‘* For this unmanly and unexpected conduct on the part of the 
militia and volunteers, the General found himself greatly consoled 
by the coolness and courage of the regular troops, who, though 
compelled to abandon their first position, hastened to occupy 
another, which, in their hands became impregnable ; and soon 
brought the British commander to the conclusion, that ‘‘ the repu- 
tation and interest of his Majesty’s arms, would be best promoted 
by an immediate retreat.’ This was accordingly ordered and 
executed ; leaving, as was his custom, his killed and wounded on 
the field of battle, as new subjects for the exercise of the humanity 
of his antagonist. On this fortunate issue of a business, involving 
so many high interests, and so little promising in the outset, we 
find but one drawback—the burning of the naval stores, storehou- 
ses and barracks—an effect of false information, imprudently given 
and too hastily believed, by the officer charged with the custody of 
these buildings. 

In the letter of Gen. Brown to the Governor of New York, 
announcing his victory, there is a single sentence, finely illustra- 
tive of his character. After the enemy had re- -embarked, they 
ps him a flag, desiring to have their killed and wounded attended 

. How honorable to himself and to his country was the reply. ‘I 
nai them satisfied on that subject. Americans will be distinguish- 
ed for humanity and bravery.’ These qualities, which were among 
his prominent personal amnaben niet Sis the modesty and regard 








* The only exception to this conduct in the militia and volunteers, was found 
in the parties headed by Captains Mc Nitt and Collins. 
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for the feelings of others, which caused him to hesitate to comply 
with the first request by General Dearborn to take the com- 
mand, attract towards him our admiration and respect. 

His successful defence of Sacket’s harbor, made him known 
to the whole nation. The public interest in him was gratified 
by notices of his birth and parentage and previous history in 
the newspapers of the day. The National Executive, upon the 
recommendation of General Dearborn, who represented that the 
appointment ‘‘ would be popular with the regular army,’ tendered 
him, in the month of August, acommission as Brigadier General, 
which he accepted. 

These were not undeserved testimonials to one who had by 
his gallant achievement, inspired the army with a feeling of self 
reliance and revived the hopes of the country. So disastrous 
had been the conduct of the war, that the necessity for some 
bold movement had been strongly felt by the Executive. ‘If our 
first step in the campaign and in the quarter from which most is 
expected, should fail, the disgrace upon our arms will be complete. 
The public will lose all confidence in us, and we shallsoon cease 
to have any in ourselves.’ 

‘‘ We are now in the state of prostration in which Washington 
was, after he crossed the Delaware. But like him we may soon 
get upon our legs again, if we are able to give the British some hard 
blows at the opening of the campaign.” To raise the country 
from the depressed condition, of which this official description is 
but too faithful a picture, and to give the British ‘ hard blows,”’ 
the whole force under the command of General Dearborn was 
drawn into the field, and Sacket’s Harbor was left with but 400 men. 
‘The place will present no object to an enemy,’ it was said. 
‘‘How then would it read ina newspaper, that we had lost our 
object on the Niagara for want of troops, while we had another 
brigade at Sacket’s Harbor,doing nothing!” Yet it was at Sacket’s 
Harbor that almost any portion ‘of the « army first got upon its legs, 
and the first ‘‘ hard blows’”’ were given to the British. 

In August 1815, Major General Wilkinson was assigned to the 
command of the ninth military District, and charged with the exe- 
cution of the operations ordered for the reduction of Montreal. To 
effect this object he was directed to collect his forces at the head of 
the St. Lawrence—to make every demonstration of attacking King- 
ston—proceed rapidly down the river—seize the northern bank at 
the village of Hamilton—leave a corps to fortify and hold it— 
march upon Montreal with the main body—effecting there a junc- 
tion with General Hampton, then commanding at Plattsburg. The 
advance of thearmy,which descended the St. Lawrence upon this 
expedition, was led by General Brown. At every critical pass of 
the river, he had brief but sharp encounters with the enemy who 
lined its banks. On the morning of the 10th of November, he 
captured five pieces of artillery, ‘between one and two hundred 
prisoners, and a very large quantity of militaty stores. On the 
morning of the llth a general action took place, which secured 
to the American army an uninterrupted passage of the St. Law- 
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rence. But the great object of the campaign was abandoned on 
the second day from this battle, so auspicious in its results and 
promises, upon the receipt of a communication from General 
Hampton, declining to meet General Wilkinson at the designated 
point of co-operation. A council of war decided, in this 
emergency, that the attack upon Montreal should be aban- 
doned. The army returned to a position on the Salmon river, 
from which General Wilkinson was directed on the 20th of Janu- 
ary following, to detach General Brown with 2,000 men to Sack- 
et’s harbor, and to march the residue of his forces to Plattsburg. 

In 1814, General Brown received the appointment of Major 
General, of which he acknowledged the receipt in the following 
letter, remarkable for its unpretending simplicity of expression, and 
deep earnestness of feeling : 

‘‘T am honored by the receipt of a commission as a Major Gen- 
eral in the army of the United States. I am at a loss to know what 
to say on this occasion—the less, I believe, the better, as 
professions of gratitude and zeal can avail nothing in the matter 
of fact business in which we are engaged. Without wishing to 
make any professions of piety or patriotism, I must however be 
permitted to say, that I do most fervently thank God for the good 
fortune that has so far attended my humble efforts in the just and 
honorable cause in which we are engaged, and pray that my coun- 
try may not be disappointed or disgraced, in consequence of the 
high confidence reposed in me.”’ 

General Wilkinson was relieved from the command of the ninth 
military district, on the 24th of March, and the direction of the 
operations of the northern division of the army was committed to 
General Brown. The position to which he was assigned, was one 
of fearful responsibility. He succeeded veteran officers of the revo- 
lution, to whom the people had looked with confidence for victory 
and glorious triumph, but in that confidence had been repeatedly 
disappointed. ‘Two campaigns in that quarter had been attended 
with but few signalevents. The military capacity of the country 
was little respected abroad, and that of many of its officers was 
more than questioned at home. The army was withoutany regular 
system of tactics, and the arrangements for procuring and transmit- 
ting its supplies of arms, ordnance, clothing, and subsistence were 
incomplete. The public interest in it was gradually declining. 

**] very much doubt,” said the subject of this memoir, soon af- 
ter his appointment in 1814, ‘if a parallel can be found for the 
state of things existing upon this frontier. A gallant little army, 
struggling with the enemies of their country, and devoting their 
livesfor its honor and its safety, left by that country to struggle 
alone, and that within sight and within hearing.’ ‘‘ How long are 
the people to be amused and disgraced by this state of things! 
You must not suppose that lam desponding. The army, under 
any circumstances will, I am persuaded, do its duty.’’ With this 
generous and confiding reliance upon the forces under his com- 
mand, and a determination that no censure should ever be justly 
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attributed to himself, he labored during the winter to introduce 
discipline, which, in his own words, ‘is strength.” He had able 
associates. Mitchell at Oswego, Scott, Ripley, Jesup, Leaven- 
worth, McNiel, Towson, and Porter, at Chippewa and Niagara, 
by the enthusiasm with which they had inspired their men, carry- 
ing them onward, without faitering, to victory, displayed the 
highest evidence of their own valor and ability, and of their confi- 
dence in the General who led them. Some of his own views of 
the duty and policy of the government, in regard to the army, the 
General thus strongly stated in his correspondence : 

‘Give a bounty, that will command the men you want—feed 
well—cause the soldier at all times to be well clad, and as much 
as possible, from his own pay; for no evil can result from its reduc- 
tion, when the stoppages go to render him more comfortable, and 
more useful to his country. Let the nation extend a little of the 
humanity and liberality, of which she boasts so much, to the sick 
and wounded, and the gallant dead. Increase the pay of officers; 
those of the lower grades cannot live and appear as becomes offi- 
cers. Establish a rigid system of rewards and punishments for 
the army. Let this system be promptly executed. And the gal- 
lant men this nation breeds, will wipe off the stain that rests upon 
her arms, and secure to her a high military reputation.”’ Senti- 
ments, like these, developing themselves in the daily conduct of 
their chief, whose commanding personal appearance and capacity 
to control them elicited almost unanimously their good will, could 
not fail to inspire the soldiers under his command with feelings of 
strong attachment. 

On the second of July, Gen. Brown issued a general order for 
crossing the Niagara—on the third, the garrison at Fort Erie sur- 
rendered, almost without a blow. 

On the morning of the fourth, he advanced to the plains of Chip- 
pewa, and ‘‘ with the eye of a soldier selected a position, his 
right resting on the river, and a ravine being in front.” In the 
afternoon of the succeeding day, General Porter, with the volun- 
teers and Indians, made a movement to cut off the scouting par- 
ties of the enemy, and approaching near to Chippewa, met their 
whole column in order of battle. Scott’s brigade and Towson’s 
artillery were ordered to meet them upon the plain, in front of 
the American camp. In a few minutes they were in close action, 
the volunteers and Indians retreated, and the left flank of Scott’s 
brigade was exposed. General Ripley was directed to fall upon 
the rear of the enemy’s right flank. He endeavored to gain his 
position, and close with the enemy. But the zeal and gallantry 
of Scott’s line were not to be checked in its advance. ‘ Major 
Jesup, commanding its left flank battalion, finding himself press- 
ed in front and in flank, and his men falling fast around him, 
ordered his battalion to ‘‘ support arms and advance;’’ the order 
was promptly obeyed,he gained a More secure position, and 
quickly compelled the British to retire. Ina few moments they 
broke their lines, and ran to cain their worka. 
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The official report of this action is distinguished by the freeness 
and strength of the eulogies passed upon the officers by the come 
manding general. ‘* Brigadier Gen. Scott is entitled to the highest 
praise our country can bestow ; to him, more than any other man, 
I am indebted for the victory of the fifth of July;”’ and to all others 
he renders an appropriate meed of applause. This entire absence 
of selfish feeling, this cheerful recognition of merit in others, are 
more honorable even than the talent and bravery displayed in 
battle. 

The vicinity of the falls of Niagara was the scene of his next 
achievement; an achievement, which, in the words of the Com- 
manding General, ‘‘removed the reflection on our country, that 
its reputation in arms is yet to be established.”’ On the 25th of 
July, the enemy appeared in force in Queenstown and upon its 
heights, and four of their fleet were lying near Fort Niagara. 

Another party of them was landing at Lewistown. The Amer- 
ican General could expect no co-operation from the fleet, which 
was then in port. He determined to disencumber his troops of 
their baggage, and advance to Burlington. But to mask his in- 
tention, he fell back upon Chippewa. Perceiving the enemy was 
about to avail himself of the exposed state in which this left him 
on the American side of the Niagara, Gen. Scott’s brigade, Tow- 
son’s artillery, and the dragoons were ordered to march to Queens- 
town. They met the enemy at the falls—the action became gene- 
ral—for one hour this advanced detachment maintained the con- 
flict. General Ripley was ordered to interpose a new line, and 
relieve it. The enemy’s artillery occupied a hill, which was the 
key of the whole position. The artillery was supported by a line 
of infantry. General Miller, although deserted by the infantry 
ordered to support him, carried the height and the cannon. Gen. 
Ripley advanced to his aid, and the enemy disappeared. Major 
Jesup was still engaged with all that remained to dispute the field. 
He had turned the enemy’s flank; had captured General Riall, and 
other officers, ‘Sand showed himself again to his own army ina 
blaze of fire, which defeated or destroyed a very superior force of 
the enemy.’ Three attempts were made by the British to regain 
their artillery ; they failed. Their last effort wasrepulsed. From 
the positions they had themselves chosen, they were driven at the 
point of the bayonet, their cannon captured, and their forces com- 


pletely put to route. 


With the same liberal spirit, as upon the occasion of the battle 
of Chippewa, did the Commanding General, award to others the 
merit of this igsnal victory. He was severely wounded, but he kept 
the field, till the enemy’s last attack was foiled. His wounds com- 
pelled him to retire from the command of the army, and he did not 
recover sufficiently to resume it, till the second of September. The 
army was then in Fort Erie, closely besieged by a superior force. 
It had suffered severely from the fires of two batteries, and a third 
was about to be opened upon them. Gen. Brown resolved ‘to 
storm the batteries, destroy the cannon, and roughly handle the 
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brigade on duty, before the two other brigades could be brought 
into action.” In one hour of close fighting, the hopes of the ene- 
my were blasted, the fruits of fifty days labor destroyed, and his 
effective force diminished one thousand men. On the twenty- 
first he abandoned his position, and retired beyond the Chippewa. 

The active uperations of the northern division of the army ter- 
minated with this battle. General Brown soon afterwards repaired 
to Washington to learn the views of the Executive govern- 
ment, respecting the prosecution of the war. Congress hav- 
ing authorised the reception into the service of the United 
States, of state troops and volunteers, the number not to exceed 
eighty thousand men, it was felt to be possible to break the pow- 
er of the enemy on this continent. The greatobject was to carry 
the war into Canada, and the direction of the movement was to 
have been entrusted to General Brown. But the preparations for 
this movement had but commenced, when the necessity for them 
was obviated by the auspicious result of the negotiation at Ghent, 
and the illustrious triumph at New Orleans, of which it has been 
justly said, ‘‘ history records no example of so glorious a victory, 
obtained with so little bloodshed on the part of the victorious.” 

By the act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifteen, fixing 
the military peace establishment, only two Major Generals were 

rovided for, General Brown and General Jackson were selected. 

he former remained in command of the northern division, until 
the further reduction of the army in 1821, when as Commanding 
General in Chief, he established his head quarters in this city, 
where he died on the twenty-fourth of February, 1828. The dis- 
ease, which proved fatalto him, was contracted at Fort Erie, in 
1814; and through the remainder of his life, he was never exempt 
from its effects. 

The prominent features in the character of General Brown, and 
the difficulties he had to encounter, when he assumed the command 
on the Niagara frontier, are faithfully and vividly sketched in a 
communication froma distinguished officer in the late war, whe 
shared with him the dangers and glories of Chippewa, Niagara, 
and Erie. 

‘Among the eminent men of which our country has been so 
prolific, the name of the late General Brown stands in bold relief. 
To form a proper estimate of his merits however, it is not sufficient 
that we consider his victories alone, brilliant as they certainly 
were ; but to do full justice to his character, and his abilities as a 
commander, we should also take into consideration the circum- 
stances of the times, and the situation of the country and the army 
when he was placed in command. 

‘The campaign of 1813 had terminated to the north in a series 
of failures and disasters, which, united to our divided counsels and 
fiscal difficulties, had spread a general gloom over the whole Uni- 
on. The apprehension began to be extensively entertained that 
we had so far degenerated from the Revolutionary stock, in all the 
higher qualities of the soldier and the citizen, as to be incapable 
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of those efforts of courage and of patriotism so necessary to com- 
mand success. ‘There were not wanting individuals high in polit- 
ical station, and still higher in the confidence of respectable por- 
tions of the community, who, considering our institutions too 
feeble for war, ascribed all our disasters to them. Even officers of 
rank were known publicly to acknowledge that we were inferior 
to the enemy in all essential military qualities. The military char- 
acter had so far fallen in public estimation that in the latter part of 
1813, and the early part of 1814, an officer could scarcely pass 
through a single street in any one of our towns or cities without 
danger of insult. The military seemed to be identified in the 
public mind with the idea of cowardice, pusillanimity, and dis- 
honor. 

‘General Brown, fully aware of the difficulties which encom- 
passed him, assumed the command ofan army, as deeply sensible 
as he was himself of the position it held in public opinion, and 
determined to wipe off the stigma attached to the military charac- 
ter or pérish in the attempt. In order to make the most of the 
admirable spirit which animated the corps he commanded, he 
resolved immediately on active operations. To the suggestions 
of the timid who urged that our raw troops were incapable of 
contending successfully in the field with the disciplined troops of 
the enemy, he replied that we were equal to them individually, 
and there was no reason why we should not equai them collec- 
tively. To those who urged that no great object was to be 
attained by invading Canada from the Niagara, he replied that we 
could at least do our duty, and if others performed theirs, we should 
make a powerful diversion in favor of the main army operating 
upon Lake Champlain; but if we should even fail in that object, 
we might strike such a blow as to re-establish the military charac- 
‘er of the country, which in his estimation was worth any sacrifice, 
even of the whole corps he commanded. 

“Having entered the enemy’s territory he set the example of 
appearing on all occasions in uniform, and declared that he would 
have no skulking under mean disguises. From his example and 
that of other chiefs, it became a point of honor with the officers to 
wear at all times whatsoever the country allowed them to wear: 
the measure operated severely upon them, but the moral effect 
upon the troops was electric, and was perhaps the great spring to 
the success which followed. 

‘“ Without the advantages of early education—with no other 
preparation than that which a vigorous mind, aided by the acci- 
dental observation of a few months previous service, had enabled 
him to make, he assumed the offensive, at the head of an army of 
recruits and volunteers; and, opposed to an able general, followed 
by gallant and veteran battalions, he was the fortunate individual 
who turned in our favor the tide of victory then running rapidly 
against us, and by a series of well fought actions, in which his 
army was sometimes the assailant, sometimes the assailed, he 
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restored the tarnished military reputation of the country to its ori- 
ginal brightness, and won for himself a lasting renown. 

“There is a moral grandeur in the efforts of unaided intellect, 
forcing its way by its own intrinsic powers over conventional bar- 
riers of custom and prejudice to the commanding eminences of 
society. In times of calm and quiet, those high places are often 
attained by mediocrity with even more certainty, than by great 
character or transcendent ability ; because in such times a course 
of mean intrigue, of low cunning and base subserviency, are too 
often necessary to success—a course to which high honor and 
conscious ability never stoop. But in those times of storm which 
the history of nations sometimes exhibits, when the tug of war 
comes and disaster follows disaster—when the political edifice 
seems shaken to its centre, and society as it were resolved into its 
elements, then it is that the insect tribe are brushed away, and 
eagle spirits soar ; then it is that those master spirits, qualified to 
mark and distinguish the period in which they live, step forth and 
assume by general suffrage the stations which nature intended they 
should occupy. 

“ The plain, the unassuming Brown was one of those master 
spirits. It is impossible for those who knew him only in the 
bosom of society to form a conception of the astonishing grasp of 
his intellect, or his great moral intrepidity. Calm, cool, collected 
and self possessed, he was notto be shaken by any circumstances, 
however unforeseen or appalling. Fertile in expedients, he kept 
his antagonist in a state of constant alarm; with a soundness of 
judgment, and a quickness of perception rarely surpassed, he 
fathomed the plans of the enemy as if by intuition, and perceived 
all his faults in an insant; and prompt in his decisions, he never 
failed to strike at the proper time and with the most decisive 
effect.” 

It was the custom of the ancient families of Rome to preserve 
with religious care every thing that could contribute to perpetuate 
the glory of their ancestry, and confer honor on their lineage. 
Thus there were tables in their apartments, on which lay books 
and memoirs, recording the services they had performed for the 
state, during their exercise of the employments with which they 
had been dignified. In the spirit of this custom of antiquity, 
so honorable to those with whom it originated, and so beneficial in 
its influences, we lay upon the tables of the relatives of the subject 
of this memoir, this imperfect record of his achievements and char- 
acter. A more enduring and honorable monument has been erec- 
ted by command of the Legislature of the Union in the national 
cemetery. A lithrograph of this monument, less beautiful and fin- 
‘ ished than we had intended, accompanies this number. It bears 
upon it this inscription, penned by John Quincy Adams, Ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States: 
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SAGRBAD 


TO THE MEMORY OF MAJOR GENERAL 


JACOB BROWN. 


By Birth, By Education, By Principle, devoted to 
PEACE; 
In defence of his COUNTRY, and in vindication of her RIGHTS, 


A WARRIOR: 
To her he devoted his Life ; 


Wounds received in her cause abridged his days. 





= 





IN WAR, 
His services are attested by the Fields of 
CHIPPEWA—NIAGARA—ERIE. 
IN PEACE, 


By the improved organization and discipline of the 


ARMY. 








IN BOTH, 
By the thanks of the NATION, and a golden medal, 


FROM THE HANDS OF THEIR CHIEF MAGISTRATE ; 


And by this marble, erected to honor him, 
At the command of the CONGRESS of the UNITED STATES 








He was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
On the 9th of May, 1775, 
And died at the City of WASHINGTON, Commander in Chief of the Army 
On the 24th of February, 1828. 


a a 


Let him whoe’er in after days, 

Shall view this monument of praise; 
For honour heave the patriot sigh, 
And for his country learn to die. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE W. GARDINER. 


This gallant and talented officer was the son of John Gardiner, 
Esq., a clerk in one of the departments of the government at 
Washington. At an early age he, in IS12, joined the Military 
Academy, at West Point, as a cadet, and was very soon thereaf- 
ter appointed adjutant of the corps. In discharging the duties of 
this office, all his cotemporaries must remember the soldier-like 
union of firmness and urbanity, which characterized his manners 
and deportment. From him, the writer of this well recollects that 
he received his first verbal military order; and the impression 
made on his mind by the manner of communication will never be 
effaced. 

He was graduated in December 1813; and received his com- 
mission as a second Lieut. of the corps of artillery, with orders to 
Governor’s Island in the harbor of New York, which city was then 
menaced by the enemy. Here, as well as at other of our sea- 
board posts, Lieut. Gardiner was regarded by all as one of the most 
efficient and promising young officers in the service. Exemplary 
as a soldier, and indefatigable in the discharge of his various duties 
he ever confirmed the bright promise offered by his career at the 
Military Academy. 

At the reduction of the army, in 1815, the close of the war with 
Great Britain, he was retained. In 1817, he returned again to our 
alma mater; having been selected by the War Department as 
Instructer of Artillery at the Military Academy. He was again 
retained, on the reduction of the army in 1821; at which time, the 
organization of his corps was changed, and he was attached as a 
first Lieutenant to the second regiment of Artillery. He was 
promoted to a captain in the same regiment in 1832. 

During a service of twenty four years, his duties have, at differ- 
ent times, carried him to almost every point of importance along 
our extended sea-coast; and his numerous acquaintances can 
testify that, as a companion and as an officer, he was universally 
beloved and respected. Asa correspondent he was singularly 
amusing and instructing. Many of his epistles were written in 
rhyme, and all were delightfully interesting. Within the last few 
years, much of his service has been among the Indians of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida. 

The intrepidity, unyielding courage, and military judgment of 
Captain Gardiner were shown, even at the moment of his fall. 
By the death of the two senior officers of poor Dade’s de- 
tachment, the command devolved on Gardiner: who rallied the 
shattered troops, and adopted with characteristic decision the 
only course which offered the slightest chance of success; forthe 
idea of flight, and the abandonment of his wounded and dying 
comrades, never entered his noble soul. He employed the few 
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minutes of respite, between the two attacks of the enemy, in the 
construction of a hasty breastwork to cover his little band of he- 
roes ; collected the cartridges from the boxes of the dead ; posted 
himself ind his men where they might, if naught else remained, 
sell their lives dearly; and awaited the return of his savage foes. 
Finding himself, at length, mortally wounded, and still thinking 
more of his command than of himself, he gave his last order: ‘* My 
lads! I can give you no more orders: every man must do his best !”” 
The residue of this sad tragedy has already been told by others. 
No Spartan host ever fought or fell with more heroic self-devotion, 
or with greater honor, than did that gallant, but ill-fated band. 

Captain Gardiner left a widow,the daughter of A. C. Fowler, 
Esq. formerly of the army, and four young children, to deplore 
his loss. It is hoped and believed that Congress will not leave 
them to “the cold charities of the world;” but, for the honor of 
our country, make suitable provision for the widow and orphans 
of a gallant soldier. 
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( Concluded. ) 


August Ist.—Captain Gantt started this morning for the pur- 
pose of collecting the other villages of the Arepahas together ; 
marched four or five miles; passed a deserted trading establish- 
ment. The Arkansas, at this point, is five or six hundred yards 
wide, deep, rapid, and the water clear. It was only fordable at 
the most shallow places. Saw no buffalo in this portion of the 
country, but there is plenty of deer. 

August 2d.—Took up our line of march for Bent and St. Vrain’s 
fort, a distance of sixty miles, in a direction down the Arkansas, 
and arrived there on the 6th. This portion of the valley of the 
Arkansas possesses many of the general features of the valley of 
the Platte. Its width, which is variable, is about the same,. and 
terminated, like the Platte, by a range of hills of variable height. 
The soil near the river is composed mostly of clay; but farther 
back, upon the high prairie, it consists of dry, hard sand, or gravel. 
The terminating ridge of the valley is not continuous, but divided 
into detached hillocks, some of them resembling haystacks, others 
more elongated. The general level of the valley appears to be 
much lower than that of the Platte, the timber more abundant, and 
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of alarger growth. Crossed several dry creeks; some of them skirt- 
ed with timber. The country between this and the Platteis said 
to be hilly, with but little timber and water. The buffalo are very 
numerous in that portion of the country, and the Inaians frequent- 
ly move their whole villages there, and remain and hunt there for 
a considerable gia, ose of time. Meta war party of Cheyennes, 
who were going out against the Camanches. The Cheyennes have 
always been friendly to the whites, and this party appeared rejoi- 
ced to meet us. On our arrival at Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain’s 
trading establishment, or fort, we found two villages of Cheyennes 
encamped near them; the one upon this, the other upon the oppo- 
site side of the river. A party of Spaniards from Taos, had been 
selling them whiskey upon the opposite or Mexican side, and we 
found a number of them intoxicated. They are very fond of whis- 
key, and will sell their horses, blan! kets, and every thing else they 
possess, for a drink of it. In arranging the good things of this 
world in the order of rank, they say that whiskey should stand 
first; then tobacco; third, guns; fourth, horses; and fifth, women. 
Remained encamped from the 6th to the Ilth, waiting for the Are- 
pahas and Cheyennes to be collected toge ther, for the purpose of 
holding a council with them. Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain have a 
large trading establishment at this place, and earry on an extensive 
trade with the Indians in buffalo robes, for which they sell them 
knives, blankets, tobacco, kettles, etc. On the evening of the 10th, 
Captain Gantt returned, with some of the principal men and chiefs 
of the Arepahas, a few Gros-ventres, and two or three Blackfeet, 
belonging to a band living with the Cheyennes. About one hun- 
dred of them started from their village, but not finding Colonel 
Dodge where they expected, and having left their families in an 
unprotected state, they returned to their village. The principal 
chiefs, however, and some of the principal men, came on to the 
fort. The Cheyennes are a bold and warlike band of Indians, and 
at the time of our arrival, were in a state of great disorganization. 
They had just killed their principal chief, and had separated into 
three villages, and were wandering about the prairie without any 
leader. They were at war with the Camanches, Kiowas, Pawnees, 
and Arickaras: a large war party had gone out against the Caman- 
ches, and had not returned at the time of our arrival. The Osages 
had visited the Cheyennes and Arepahas early in the summer, and 
have made peace withthem. A party of the Arepahas then went 
with the Osages to visit the Camanches, with whom they wished 
to establish friendly relations. The Cheyennes are a better-look- 
ing race of Indians than any we have seen, and more cleanly in 
their appearance. The women are remarkable for their beauty, 
and the neatness of their personal appearance. The Cheyennes 
formerly lived on the Missouri river, w here they were visited by 
General Atkinson in 1825. They left that country shortly after, 
and came to the south fork of the Platte, and have since been liv. 
ing with the Arepahas, with whom they have entered into the strict- 
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est terms of alliance, both offensive and defensive, and will, 
doubtless, in a few years, become incorporated with that nation. 
There are now about two hundred and twenty lodges, six hundred 
and sixty men, or two thousand six hundred and forty souls in all. 
They range between the Platte and Arkansas, near the mountain, 
and subsist entirely upon buffalo and the wild fruit they gather 
a long the mountains. 

Of the Arepahas, there are about three hundred and sixty lodges, 
one thousand and eighty men, or three thousand six hundred souls 
in all. They are a less warlike nation than the Cheyennes, and 
appear to be asmall and more delicate-looking race of Indians, and 
are governed in their war movements almost entirely by the Chey- 
ennes. The names of their principal chiefs are: Ena-cha-ke-kuc, or 
buffalo bull that carries a gun; Oe-che-ne, or old raven; E-thaw- 
ete, or strong bow; Waw-lau-nah, or black dog ; Waw-hin-e-hun, 
or mad bear; Naw-tuh-tha, or buffalo belly. They are less neat 
in their appearance than the Cheyennes, and make their clothes 
of buffalo skins. They range with the Cheyennes between the 
Platte and Arkansas, and subsist entirely upon buffalo. The bow 
and arrow is the principal weapon they make use of in war, and 
in killing game. Some few of them have guns and ammunition 
that they have bought of the American traders for robes and fur. 
They kill their buffalo upon horses, by running at full speed into 
a large gang, and shooting them with their arrows. The Arepa- 
has formerly lived upon Maria’s river, near the forks of the Mis- 
souri, but emigrated to this country a long time since. 

The Gros-ventres of Fort du Prairie, now living with the Are- 
pahas, are a band of the Blackfeet. They speak the same lan- 
guage with the Arepahas, emigrated from the same country, and 
have the same manners and customs. There are now about three 
hundred and fifty of them living with the Arepahas. Seven hun- 
dred lodges came to the Arkansas, in the summer of 1824, and re- 
turned in 1832, and are expected again on the Platte and Arkan- 
sas in September, 1835. The names of the principal chiefs are 
Nash-hin-e-thow, orelk tongue; Ka-aw-che, or bear tooth. There 
is also, asmall band of the Blackfeet proper, consisting of about 
fifty, who live with the Cheyennes and Arepahas. A band of Kio- 
ways, called the Upper band, consisting of one thousand eight 
hundred or two thousand, and another who are called Appaches 
of the plains, consisting of about twelve hundred, also frequent this 
portion of the country. All of these Indians frequent the Arkan- 
sas and the Platte near the mountains, for the purpose of killing 
buffalo, upon which they subsist, and make their clothes of the 
skins. They all have large numbers of horses, upon which they 
hunt buffalo and pack their baggage. The women do all the work, 
and wait upon the men, who do nothing but kill the game. 

On the 11th, Colonel Dodge held a council with the Cheyennes, 
Arepahas, Gros-ventres, and a few Blackfeet; most of the princi- 
pal men of three villages of Cheyennes were present. The Are- 
pahas were represented by their principal chief aud several braves; 
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the Gros-ventres by some of their principal men ; and the Blackfeet, 
living with the Arepahas, had also their representative. 

After they were collected together, and arranged in due coun- 
cil form, Col. Dodge addressed them as follows: 


‘« Chiefs and warriors of the Cheyennes, Arepahas, Gros-ventres, and 
Blackfeet, present : 


‘‘Frienps: I am happy to meet you; your great American 
father is desirous to be at peace with all his remote red children ; 
he wishes you to smoke the pipe of peace with your enemies, and 
bury the hatchet of war; your old enemies, the Pawnees, wish to 
make peace with the Arepahas and Cheyennes; the brother of the 
principal chiefs of the Pawnee Loups has travelled on foot many 
hundred miles to see you, and to smoke the pipe of peace with 
you. By making peace with the Pawnees and Arickaras, you will 
be able to meet on the Platte as friends, where there is buffalo in 
abundance ; you will then have no dread on your minds of danger 
from each other, and you often want something for your children 
to eat on that account. The Cheyennes are now at war with the 
Camanches ; I would earnestly recommend to them to make peace 
with this nation, and I wish the Arepaha chiefs who are friendly 
both with the Cheyennes and Camanches, to interpose their kind 
offices to effect an object so desirable for the mutual benefit and 
advantage of both nations. 

‘‘T was much pleased to hear that the Arepahas and Csages 
have made peace, and that the Osages had gone with the Arepahas 
to visit the Camanches; I hope the peace they have made will be 
lasting, and that they will hold each other strong by the hand. 
The Cheyennes having killed their principal chief, the High- 
backed wolf, and as they have no chiefs, | would recommend to 
them that they would choose from among their principal braves a 
chief foreach band; the present distracted state of their nation 
requires this course ; after they have selected their chiefs, it is their 
duty to obey them in peace and in war. No nation of people can 
exist without rulers ; Indians who trespass on the rights of others 
should be punished, and good men should be rewarded; I recom- 
mend to you to be just to your traders; it is for the mutual advan- 
tage of you all to be so; any attempts on your part to injure your 
traders, would deprive you of them; they are here by permission 
of your great father; the Arepahas have never made a treaty with 
their great American father; the friendly manner they treat their 
traders, and the peaceable and friendly disposition they have evin- 
ced towards me, shall be made known to him. I present you, in 
the name of your great father, some valuable presents, which are 
given as a proof of his great regard for his remote red children; it 

is his wish you meet all the Americans in friendship, and that the 
pipe of peace may be smoked between you, and the war hatchet 
never be raised.” 

Little Moon, one of the principal men of the Cheyennes, and 
formerly their chief, replied : 
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“ My father, I believe it was my great father the President, who 
sent you here to talk to us to-day, and we are glad to see you; 
we saw troops once before on the Missouri, and took them by the 
hand; you have been telling us to hold the whites by the hand; 
we listen to what you say; you wish us to be at peace with all 
essa the Crows have been killing our people ; I know but 
little ; what you say is very good; your heart is open; one of our 
war parties has gone to the Camanches another against the 
Pawnees and Arickaras; my heart is w ith then; we have not 
heard from them; what you say is very good; the whites are all 
good, there is nothing bad about them; wait until our war parties 
return, perhaps some of thein are killed ; winter before last this 
Pawnee (alluding to the Pawnee who had accompanied us from 
the Pawnee village) came to our village; we took him by the 
hand, and smoked with him; you have taken this Pawnee by the 
hand, and have brought him to our village; our hearts are very 
glad ; as soon as we saw him, we got off our horses, ran to meet 
him, and took him by the hand; I know but little; what I do 
know I have told you; wait until our war parties return, I shall 
then know what to say; I am glad to see you, my father, and have 
listened well to what you have said; I am glad you have brought 
this Pawnee with you, I hope he will give each band a medicine 
arrow,”’ [it is customary among these wild Indians to exchange 
arrows in making peace ; these are medicine arrows ,} ‘‘and each 
band will give him one in return; I wish you to tell the Pawnee 
to send each of us a medicine arrow ; when we meet the whites in 
the prairie, we will take them by the hand and hold them fast; 
this is the second time I have seen troops, and my heart is glad to 
see you; I have nothing more to say; | know but little; what Ido 
know I have told you.” 

The Pawnee who had accompanied us from the Pawnee village 
for the purpose of making peace with the Cheyennes and Arepahas, 
then said: 

‘‘Cheyennes and Arepahas, I am glad to meet you to-day; you 
have spoken truth about medicine arrows; Cheyennes and Arepa- 
has, this is the third or fourth time we have made peace; but it 
will not hold; you have never been to see us; we have always 
been the ones to come and see you; my brothers, I have come to 
see you to-day; you sent a young man to our village, we gave him 
arrows, but have never received an answer; you have only stolen 
our horses and killed our people; itis true last year when I left 
my village, I had my bag full of news; but before I got to where 
you were, I stumbled and lost it all. My brothers, the C heyenues, 
you see me here to-day ; my father brought me here to make peace 
with you; although you see me here as nothing, when I am in my 
village I am not afraid ofyou; every thing I say to you is true, I 
hide’ nothing from you; I have come tosee you, my brothers, and 
I hope you will come to sec us. It appears you have been afraid 
to come and see us, but come there now, and we will not kill you; 
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we will receive you well; my brothers, the road is now good, it 
has been made good by our father; I hope you will go and come 
without fear; may it always remain good.” 

The colonel requested the Cheyennes to select a chief for each 
of the three bands that were atthe council. But, after waiting 
for a considerable length of time, and finding no one willing to 
step forward, he told Litthe Moon to select three chiefs, (one for 
each band,) and, if they pleased the nation, they might be appoint- 
ed. He accordingly took three of them by the hand, and led 
them forward to Colonel Dodge, and seated them near him, The 
colonel then asked them if they had any objections to these men: 
no objections were made. ‘They were not only the choice of the 
Cheyenne nation, but the very men that the traders who were 
acquainted with them would have selected. ‘The colonel then put 
around their necks the representation of a medal, and told them 
they were chiefs, and would be regarded as such by the whites. 
He also told the Cheyennes that they must consider these men as 
their chiefs, and respect them accordingly. ‘Their names were, 
the White Cow, the Flying Arrow, and the Walking Whirlwind ; 
all of them distinguished warriors, friendly with the whites, and 
popular with the nation. The presents were then distributed, 
consisting of blankets, tobacco, knives, &c., according to the 
number in each nation. They appeared much pleased, and went 
away delighted with the goodness and generosity of the whites. 
They gave the Pawnee twelve horses, and seemed desirous of 
establishing a permanent peace with that nation. They had sent 
out war parties against the other nations with whom they were at 
war, and wished to wait until their return, before they could agree 
to make peace. 

If an agency were established at this place, in a few years peace 


might be restored among all the different tribes in this portion of 


the country. This appears to be a favorable position for estab- 
lishing an agency, as it is a central point, where the Indians near 
the mountains all collect. The Kiowas, Camanches, (upper bands,) 
Cheyennes, Arepahas, Gros-ventres, and Blackfeet, all frequent 
this section of the country, and come to this trading establishment 
forthe purpose of exchanging their buffalo robes for goods. An- 
other advantage it possesses is, that, it being close to the bounda- 
ry line, the movements of the Mexicans could be watched ; and 
in case any encroachments were committed, the earliest intelli- 
gence might be received. The Indians have the highest opinion 
of the Americans—think them the first people in the world; and 
would pay the greatest regard to what they were advised by the 
whites. 

August 12.—Saw one of the traders who had just returned from 
trading with the Camanches. He informed us they were very 
friendly disposed towards the Americans. They told him their 
nation had made peace with the United States ; (alluding to the 
peace made by Colonel Dodge, at the Pawnee Pict village, Jast 
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summer.) This peace, the traders informed us, had been strictly 
kept by the Camanches ; they having neither killed or robbed any 
of the whites since that time. This peace has been of great ad- 
vantage to the traders, as they have since opened an extensive 
trade with two of the largest tribes of Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi. ‘Took up our line of march in the evening, for Fort Leav- 
enworth. The command at this stage of the march was in a most 
perfect state of health; not a man upon the sick report. The 
horses in fine order, nearly as ‘good as when they left Fort Lea- 
venworth. The colonel had seen all the Indians he expected to 
see, and had established friendly relations with them all: had 
marched one thousand miles over a beautiful and interesting 
country, and we started for home with that joyous and self-satis- 
fied feeling which resulted from a consciousness of having accom- 
plished the full object of the expedition. 

Just before our departure, the Arepaha chief and the Gros- 
ventre came down to our camp to bidus farewell. They said 
their hearts were very glad. That the Americans were very good. 
That they would go home and tell their people how well the 
whites had treated them, and they thought their people would cry, 
because they did not come with them. 

Continued our march down the Arkansas. The valley con- 
tinued to retain the same general appearance it possesses above ; 
the timber, however, less abundant than heretofore, the soil more 
fertile, and the valley a little narrower. The terminating ridge of 
the valley seems, at this place, to be composed of regular layers 
of rock superimposed upon each other. They appeared to be 
mostly sandstone, of a fine texture. The debris of the rocks 
appears to be of various sorts and species. Saw no buffalo, but 
discovered recent traces of them. The country back from the 
river, between this and the Platte, is mostly a high prarie; in 
some places rough and uneven, in others perfectly level. There is 
but little timber, and a great scarcity of water. Some of the 
creeks, however, we passed, which are dry at the mouth, are said 
to contain some water near their source. The distance across 
the country, from the Arkansas to the Platte, is said to be from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty miles, and the buffalo 
numerous. 

About forty miles from Bent and St. Vrain’s fort we passed one 
or two good positions for a military post, should it ever be the 
policy of the Government to establish one in this portion of their 
territories. This location is upon a high bluff bank, with exten- 
sive flats on each side, covered with timber. It is situated on a 
point near the bend of the ‘river, and could command the river 
above and below for a considerable distance, and would be difficult 
of approach on either side. There are large quantities of stone for 
building immediately on the ground, and an abundance of timber 
close at hand. Another advantage it possesses is, that it is on 
the most direct route from Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fe, and 
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would be a favorable depot for the dragoons, on their march through 
that section of the country. 

Arrived at another Cheyenne village on the evening of the 14th, 
having marched about fifty miles since leaving Messrs. Bent and 
St. Vrain’s fort. This was the band of Cheyennes that were absent 
at the council, There were about fifty lodges of them. They had 
large quantities of buffalo meat hanging up to dry, all around their 
village, and their encampment was surrounded by a large number 
of horses, many of which they had just stolen from the Camanches. 
Soon after we had encamped, the principal men and warriors of the 
village came down to visit us. Colonel Dodge held a talk with 
them, in which he told them that he was happy to meet them; 
that he had come a long way to see them and the other tribes ; 
that he had been sent by their great father, the President; that he 
had met the Arepahas, Gros-ventres, and other tribes of the Chey- 
ennes, in council; had made a chief for each of the three bands 
that were there, and that if they would select one of their prin- 
cipal men he would make him a chief, and he would be regarded 
as such by the whites; that Mr. St. Vrain would give them pre- 
sents equal in amount to the presents received by the other bands. 
They pointed to five men sitting together, saying that they were 
the principal men. They appeared reluctant to make the selec- 
tion from among these five. The colonel then told them that 
they must select some one to receive the presents and have them 
distributed. One ofthe braves was finally led forth, to whom the 
medal was given, together with the presents, and a letter from 
Colonel Dodge stating that he had been made achief. His name 
was White-man’s Chief. They appeared well pleased with their 
seception, and went away highly gratified. 

August 15.—This morning, while a large number of the Chey- 
ennes who were collected at our camp, and the colonel were talking 
to the new made chief, we heard the report of several guns immedi- 
ately over the ridge, about a mile distant; soon after a large volley, 
then another. The Cheyennes who were in camp mounted their 
horses immediately and rode off in the direction of the firing at 
full speed. Not knowing who it was, the colonel ordered the 
command under arms. Soon after, some of the Indians returned, 
and gave us to understand by signs that it was a party of Pawnee 
Loups and Arickaras, who had come over to make peace with the 
Cheyennes. They came to the top of a hill, in sight of the village, 
fired their guns in the air and raised their flag, as a sign they 
wished to make peace. The Cheyennes ran out to meet them, 
took them by the hand, and conducted them to their village, where 
they commenced by smoking the pipe of peace, and giving them 
horses. After they had given them about one hundred horses, they 
invited them into their lodges, and commenced giving them 
feasts. In return for which the Pawnees and Arickaras gave 
them a number of guns. They spent the whole day in this man- 
ner, feasting and making presents. 

16th.—Colonel Dodge held a council with the Cheyennes, Paw- 
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nees, and Arickaras. He went to the lodge of the new-made 
a ef, and requested him to collect his principal men together. 
vent, aiso, for the chiels of the Pawnees and Arickaras. After 
they were coliected together, the colonel addressed them as 


follows hs 


’ 7 oyp. - * . + ~- . 7 
“ To the Chiefs and principal men of the Pawnees, Arickaras, and 


‘ Friends, | am happy to meet you. My advice given to the 
Pawnees and Arickaras, on my march to the Rocky mountains, 
has been followed. The Cheyenn es, your former enemies, have 
met you as friends: you have smoked the pipe of peace together, 
and, | hope, forever buried the hatchet of war. The road is now 
open for the Cheyennes to go and see the Pawneesand Arickaras. 
Iam assured, by thei ‘ir chief, that the C heyennes will be treated 
with the same frien: ane and kindness that they have extended to 
the Pawnees and Arickaras. Your great American father will be 
pleased to hear that 1 his remote ed children are making peace 
with gach other: it is his wish that you should all live in the same 
country. The Pawnees, Arickaras, and Cheyennes, making peace, 
can hunt the buffalo without the dread of being killed. A friend- 
ly intercourse between you will make your children friends. They 


will, when grown, take each other by the hand; and a state of 


war will give way to good feeling with you all. You have never 
profited by killing each other: it will always terminate to the 
injury of you all. The Pawnees have been stopped, by the 
advice of their agent, from going to war with the Cheyennes, and 
other nations. I gave them the same advice when at their village. 
I was pleased, yesterday, to find that my words had been listened 
to. I told the Cheyennes what they find to- day is true. The 
Great Spirit has, providentially, brought us all togethér at the 
same time; and has proved to the Cheyennes the truth of my 
words. Your great American father is desirous a lasting peace 
should be made with all the red-s| kins, with a view of helping their 
condition. Youare poor; you have no country that your great 
father wants. ‘The dragoons you see here were sent for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining your true condition. Should you have bad 
men among you, Ww ho will not listen to good advice, and who will 
kill and steal, you must punish them. ‘The chiefs and braves are 
pledged for the strict observance of treaties of peace when made 
between you, and you should not permit the evil-disposed to de- 
stroy all the good that has been done. Bad men among all people 
must be made examples of. I am going to part with you. I hope 
to hear the good council I have given you will be remembered by 
you all when I am far from you. You will be convinced that your 
true interest is to hold each other strong by the hand as brothers 
and friends, and never again to stain your hands by the blood of 
each other.’ 

The Cheyennes having not yet learned the practice of speech- 
making, did not reply directly to Colonel Dodge ; they said, how- 
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ever, they were very glad to see the whites, and wished the colonel 
to remain several days, that they might hunt buffalo, and bring ia 
meat for him. They appear desirous of making a permanent 
peace with the Pawnees and Arickaras. A large party accompa- 
nied a party of Arickaras and Pawnees who were going to visit 
the Arepahas, for the purpose of making peace with them. The 
“heyennes and Arepahas are tv meet the Pawnees and Arickaras 
on the Platte, next winter, and hunt buffalo with them. The 
Pawnees are to bring along with them a large quantity of corn, to 
give feasts, and trade with the Arepahas and Cheyennes. 

The Arickaras were formerly on very friendly terms with the 
Cheyennes, and lived with them for some time. Many of them 
still speak the Cheyenne language well. After the Cheyennes 
had concluded an alliance with the Arepahas, the Arickaras com- 
menced stealing their horses. Still they would not goto war ; 
they said they did not care for afew horses. The Arickaras soon 
after killed several whites, who were trading with the Arepahas. 
They then determined to declare war against them; and, soon 
after, the Arepahas meeting a war party of twenty or thirtyA rick- 
aras, who were coming to steal their horses, they attacked them, 
and killed them all, notone escaping. The Cheyennes soon after 
met a war party of Arickaras, and killed them all, except one ; him 
they told to go home and tell his people that it was the Cheyennes 
who had killed the party. Since that period they have carried on 
a predatory warfare, until the present time. This peace is no doubt 
the result of the advice given them by Colonel Dodge. At the 
council with the Pawnees and Arickaras, he advised them strongly 
to make peace with their enemies, especially the Cheyennes and 
Arepahas. He represented to the Arickaras their deplorable situ- 
ation—if they still persisted in war that they must inevitably lose 
their name asa nation. This advice had a great effect upon them, 
as they had already commenced to experience the truth of it. 

The Star, (one of the chiefs,) afterwards told Colonel Dodge 
that he would go out to meet the Cheyennes with a peace party, 
and he would get there as soon as he did. He proved the truth of 
this remark by his arrival. The Star has always heen more friendly 
to the whites than the other chiefs. And he informed the Colonel 
since he has been here that the Arickaras had listened well to his 
advice ; that it had sunk deep into their hearts; that he, the Star, 
had acquired great influence among them, and was now one of 
their principal chiefs; and that he was constantly impressing upon 
their minds the necessity of listening to the advice their father had 
given them, and of making peace with their enemies. 

The good effects of the expedition are thus already becoming 
apparent, and it will probably have the effect to establish, peace 
among all the different tribes between the Arkansas and the Platte 
This will be of immense advantage tothese Indians, as they will 
thereby have an extensive country opened to them, covered with 
innumerable buffalo, where they can huntin safety, without fear of 
being attacked by their enemies. 
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August 17th.—Commenced our march down the Arkansas, the 
valley “still retaining the same general feature it possessed above. 
The timber less abundant, in m any places none atall. Were obliged 
to make use of drift for fuel. Upon the opposite side of the river, 
the sand hills commence near the bank, and extend to a consider- 
able distance back. On this side, the valley is of variable width, 
from a half to two miles, terminated by a rough broken country, 
which is supposed to extend to the sand hills of the Platte. There 
is no wood, and but little water in dry seasons, between this anc 
the Platte, and the buffalo are obliged to come to the river to get 
water; but in wet weather there is water in the dry creeks, the 
mouths of several of which we passed. Saw but few buffalo; 
as the weather had been wet for four or five days, they have not 
been obliged to come to the river for water. The soil of this por- 
tion of the valley appears to be composed principally of gravel, no 
grass but the short buffalo grass, and prickly pear in abundance. 
Near the river, however, there is a narrow flat, which is very fer- 
tile; the grass high and good. Arrived at Chouteau’s island, on 
the evening of the 19th, having marched seventy-five miles since 
leaving the last Cheyenne village. 

August 20.—The weather being wet and foggy, we remained 
encamped ; a party of men were sent out hunting, who killed two 
buffalo bulls; no cows were seen. 

August 21.—Took up our line of march down the Arkansas. 
The river, at this point, is broad and shallow, with a large number of 
islands, some of them covered with timber, the valley more narrow, 
and terminated on this side by hills of an irregular appearance, 
composed principally of gravel or stone. On the opposite side the 
valley is terminated by sand hills, extending as far back as the eye 
can reach, and presenting a barren and desolate appearance. No 
wood on this side the river except the drift along the banks. Saw 
a few buffalo. Arrived at the point where the Santa Fe trail 
crosses the Arkansas on the evening of the 23d, a distance of 55 
miles from Chouteau’s island. 

24th.—Took up our line of march on the Santa Fe trail, which 
conducted us over a high barren prairie, with no wood. Were 
obliged to make use of ‘buffalo dung for cooking. Arrived at the 
Pawnee fork on the ev ening of the 29th, a distance of about 75 
miles from the crossing. We approached the river but once or 
twice during the march. Remained encamped one day for the 
purpose of killing buffalo, to provision us to Fort Leavenworth ; 
found the Pawnee fork swimming. In dry weather the Pawnee 
fork is a smal! muddy stream, with high banks, bordered with tim- 
ber; the late rains, however, had swollen it to a considerable 
height. 

August 30.—Crossed our baggage over the Pawnee fork in boats 
made “of buffalo hides; swam the horses, and continued the march 
again on the Santa Fe trail. Continued down the Arkansas for 
40 or 50 miles, where the trace left the river, and bore off towards 
the north. Crossed several small creeks skirted with timber; ar- 
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rived at the little Arkansas on the evening of the 2d September, a 
distance of about S80 miles from the Pawnee fork. The country, 
during this stage of the march, was a high prairie, with no wood 
except on the Lanks of the small creeks; the soil more fertile than 


heretofore ; the short thick butlalo erass viving pi ice to the high 
Coarse grass of the common prairie ; saw large herds of buffalo. 

September 3d.—Continued the march; the buffalo began to dis 
appear, and before night none could be seen. Commenced rain- 
ing, and continued during the day and night; next day had two 
creeks to swim, and arrived at the Cotion-wood fork of the Neosho 
about 10 o’clock at night, having march d a distance of 45 miles 
since leaving the little Arkansas and the Cotton-wood fork. Re- 
mained encamped two days, the Sth and Gth, at Cotton-wood fork 
for the water to fall, that the creek might become fordable. On the 
7th forded the creek and took up our line of march along the 
trace. Arrived at Council Grove on the evening of the 8th, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles from Cotton-wood fork. ‘The country between 
Cotton-wood fork and Council Grove, is more rough and hilly than 
the country beyond it. The grove extends along the river Neosho 
as far as the eye can see, and is abouta mile wide; it is composed 
of various sorts of timber, of alarge growth, and its vicinity would 
afford several fine situations for a plantation, the soil being very 
fertile along the valley of the river. 

On the 9th and 10th, made a march of 40 miles; the country 
still continuing rough and hilly; the creeks numerous; most of 
them bordered with a considerable guantity of timber. On the [Ith 
aman of company ‘“‘A’ died; the first death that has occurred on 
our whole march, and the only severe sickness. The colonel di- 
rected him to be buried on a high prairie ridge, and a stone placed 
at the head of the grave, with his naine and regiment engraved 
thereon. Continued the march; crossed the Hundred-and-ten- 
mile creek, and entered upon the dividing ridge between the Kan- 
zas and Osage rivers ; passed Round and Elm groves, and arrived 
at the crossing of the Kanzas, at Dunlap’s ferry, on the 15th; 
crossed the river, and, on the 16th, arrived at Fort Leavenworth. 

Since leaving the fort, the command had marched upwards of 
1,600 miles, over an interesting country ; had visited all the Indians 
between the Arkansas and Platte, as far west as the mountains; ; had 
made peace between several tribes, and established friendly rela- 
tions with them ail, and returned to Fort Leavenworth in a perfect 
state of health, with the Joss of but one man. Our provisions 
lasted until the day of ow anita: and our horses, most of them 
returned in good order. The expedition had exceeded, in interes 
and success, ihe most sanguine anticipations. 
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From the United Service Journal. 


ON NAUTICAL SURVEYING. 


Of all the castles in the air, 
To raise which we’re propense, 
The worst e’er built is that yelept 
The Castle of Indolence. 


WE hope none of our young naval readers will be scared from 
running their eye over this article by its uninviting title, as we are 
not about to inflict upon them geometrical discussions, nor analyt- 
cal disquisitions. Our object is merely to give vent toa few prac- 
tical thoughts on an important professional subject, to which we 
feel more immediately called by the appearance of a clever treatise 
on this hitherto neglected branch of knowledge; a treatise with 
which we have been much gratified, and which we hope is only 
the precursor of more works of a similar nature*. 

It is not a little singular that in a country in which navigation is 
the most cultivated in practice, and to which it isa science of 
more importance than to any other nation in the world, so few 
good treatises on the subject have been supplied by professional 
men; and itis therefore less surprising that still fewer have ap- 
peared on the important Art of Surveying. This has been a con- 
sequence of our Authorities supposing that every naval officer was 
by intuition a Surveyor, as is shown by the general orders respect- 
ing the completion of the ‘‘ Quarter Waggoner,” and by the blird 
confidence reposed in the talents of naval masters, whether they 
were educated or not, or qualified for observation, calculation, or 
the performance of manual operations with dexterity. Nay more; 
with the usual prejudice of ignorance, the Dalrymples, the Mac- 
kenzies, and all those mest capable of exposing such error, were 
undervalued, the advances of science were repulsed, and the gene- 
rality of commanders were content to trust themselves to such 
French or Spanish charts as they could pick up,—boasting that 
they were better than ours, but never inquiring why. 

Yet no people or earth were in greater want of good charts than 
the English, who were constantly ranginz over every part of the 
globe. It is inconceivable how inefficient the supply was to such 
an enormous demand, and how lamentable was our ignorance of 
places which we ought to have been well acquainted with. The 
consequent loss to the country has been greater than can be easily 
imagined. When Lord Howe was Captain of the Magnanime, at 
Plymouth, he was sent for express to London, in the year 1757, 
in order to command the naval part of an expedition to the coast 
of France ; George II. and the whole Cabinet Council! seemed very 
much astonished at his requiring the production of amap of that 
part of the enemy’s coast against which the expedition was intend- 
ed. Neither in the apartment where the Council sat, nor in any 





*« A Treatise on Nautical Surveying,” by Commander Edward Belcher. 
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adjoining one, was any such document; even in the Admiralty 
Office no other than an indifferent chart of the coast could be 
found: as for the adjacent country, it was so little known in Eng- 
land, that when the British troops landed, their commander was 
ignorant of the distance of the neighboring villages. But we may 
approach still nearer to our own times, when the oiten fatal axiom 
has obtained, that to avoid a shoal was to steer directly, for it be- 
cause it was not likely to be Jaid down correctly. “ It such rocks 
as the Skerki exist,’ said Captain Raynsford to Genera! Campbell, 
“we ought to be on them now ;” and at that moment the two 
officers were thrown violently against the bulkhead, by the unfortu- 
nate Athenienne striking on the very rocks she was steering for*, 
and which, though not accurately placed, had been sufficiently 
marked on charts and maps, from the earliest times, to have been 
avoided. The gailant Troubridge missed the honour of leading a 
British fleet iuto action, by running the Culloden aground npon a 
shoal off Aboakeer islet; an accident which, by the diminution of 
force, might have occasioned the defeat of the rest: yet this 
identical shoal was well laid down in Bellin’s Atlas, and other 
publications, some of them printed upwards of a hundred years 
before the battle of the Nile. 

Serious evils have also arisen from the implicit trust reposed in 
charts which have dropped amongst us, as it were, without the 
surveyor, compiler, or any responsible person being known. We 
never recall an incident in which we partook, without thinking 
that we had a providential escape from the ‘snares of death ”’ 
which beset the mariner. On the ninth of June, 1806, as the 
Cornwallis, a large frigate, was returning from the Isle of France 
towards Bombay, with fresh gales and a long swell from the S. E., 
we inade the extensive bank called the Sayha de Malha. Taking 
it for granted that this well-known object had been accurately 
surveyed, we ran along in the blindest confidence, at the rate of 
seven or eight knots an hour, during the whole night, getting 
soundings in from thirty to forty fathoms. But on the following 
morning we saw the bottom very plainly; it consisted of coral-rock, 
and for a space of nearly six miles our soundings were from seven 
to nine fathoms only. Again, in November, 15808, in the Power- 
ful, of 74 guns, we stood, in similar security, over the same bank, 
for two davs ; our course was then sixty or seventy miles more to 
the eastward than before, and we carried from eighteen to forty 
fathoms, sand, shells, and coral. From what we have since learned 
of these subaqueous platforms, it is impossible to say how many 
knolls we may have missed by a boat-hook’s length : and what was 
our subsequent surprise in communicating with our friend Captain 
Horsburg, when he told us that the bank was almost unknown in 
its details! 

So dense was the fog that hung over naval science, that Maske- 
lyne had to work most energetically to bring Lunar Observations 





* This remarkable fact we had from Genera] Campbell himself, who was one 
of the very few that escaped in the boat. 
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into practice ; and the Lunarians, or new-fangled Lunatics, as their 
Beotian messmates called them, were ridiculed for their attempts 
at improvement. Even so late as 1798, William Nichelson, a 
seaman of some merit, in a treatise on Navigation, is afraid of 
what he terms getting on the wrong side of the post. ‘If the dif- 
ference,” says he, ‘‘ between the lunar observations and the dead- 
reckoning is great, it is likely to cause a doubt in the mind of the 
mariner whicli of the two to abide by.” With such a Mentor 
matters were not likely to improve ; and we were the less surprised 
that one of his readers should ask us, in the event of Mr. Wed- 
dell’s getting over the South Pole, ‘‘ where would he meet Captain 
Parry?” 

But itis not seamen alone that have been thus deficient ; a de- 
plorable ignorance of Geography has been too often manifested in 
our public departments ; and science was, till very recently, so little 
comprehended at the Admiralty, that the Hydrographical Office, 
at present their brightest jewel, was actually placed under the 
superintendence of a mere clerk! ‘The coolness between Admi- 
rals Pellew and Troubridge, respecting the division of the Indian 
station by a line drawn due south of Point-de-Galle in Ceylon, 
arose from those who framed the order not recollecting that the 
same line would cut Madras from its proper commander. During 
the retreat of Sir John Moore, a Cabinet Minister, whose name 
was given to us by the venerable narrator, called on Major Ren- 
nell to ask which was nearestto Falmouth—‘‘Cadiz or Corunna?” 
And we have all heard the noise bruited about the island of Parga, 
among those men who, as Johnson says, ‘‘ laugh from their desk 
at bravery and science.’? Even last September, our manufacturers 
of the India Act were over-reached by a calculating Quaker of 
Liverpool, whose clear head saw that teas imported from Hamburg 
were within the letter of the law. 

Defective as was the knowledge of the ancients in Geopraphy, it 
was not from wilful blindness, such as the above, for they had not 
the means which all moderns may possess themselves of. From 
the remotest ages, sovereigns have wished to comprehend the 
extent of their dominions at a glance; and history is full of hints 
as to the value placed on the science. Thus we find that when 
Captain Jason and his heroic companions fitted out for their haz- 
ardous enterprise, the expedition was not deemed complete till 
Chiron constructed a chart forthem*: when Aristagoras wished to 
inveigle Cleomenes into a treaty from which his little daughter 
saved him, the Milesian Prince produced atable of brass upon 
which was inscribed every part of the habitable world, the seas, and 
the rivers ; and Aristophanes, in the malignant ‘‘ Clouds,” makes a 
disciple of Socrates show Strepsiades a description of the Earth. 
Sesostris ordered a map of Egypt to be made, and the famous 





*In quoting the Argonautic Expedition, we only aim at giving the ancient 
idea of a proper equipment; but had we assumed that amusing fable as an his- 
torical fact, we should only have followed in the wake of the immortal Newton 
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school of Alexandria carried the study to a considerable degree of 
excellence. When the Milesians by sage reflection concluded the 
world was a sphere, the theory accounted for so many natural phe- 
nomena, that a globe being once made by Thales, with the coun- 
tries then known rudely delineated on it, numerous maps were 
distributed in Greece. These led to further results; the different 
parts of the earth were assorted and disposed according to latitude 
and longitude, after the manner in which constellations had alread y 
been treated ; and Hipparchus first fixed the solid foundation of 
geography by uniting it to astronomy, and thus rendering its prin- 
ciples self-evident and invariable. But though the true elements 
were thus pointed out, it is remarkable that neither Strabo, Vitru- 
vius, nor Pliny, all of whom were minute in their geographical 
descriptions, have given the least hint of the new invention of 
latitude and longitude ; and it is to Ptolemy we owe our knowl- 
edge of the fact, and the reduction of all the distances to parts of 
a circle. 

The Romans were not slow in cultivating the art; and it was 
their custom, on subduing a state, to carry a map, or painted 
representation thereof, in the triumph. Every Roman general was 
furnished with maps and plans of his line of march; and Julius 
Cesar was so well aware that these should be good, that he order- 
ed a new survey of the whole Roman empire. Geography was of 
course suspended during the dark ages ; but the Caliph Al Mamain 
caused Ptolemy’s work to be translated into Arabic, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Almagest.”’ This gave rise to numerous Saracen 
geographers, among whom Idrisi distinguished himself, and besides 
his writings, made ‘a silver globe for Roger, King of Sicily, weigh- 
ing 800 marks. 

What has all this to do, it may be demanded, with our modern 
surveyors? To which we answer, that by showing the difficul- 
ties through which the ancients waded, we prove that they had 
more energy in the cause than the moderns testify; for though 
the authors who have written on geography are almost number- 
less, those who have properly benefited by their labours are com- 
paratively few. And it is owing to the early philosophers re- 
ducing the science into a regular system, that a foundation was 
laid for those further discoveries and improvements which natu- 
rally resulted from its progressive, and, at present, advanced state. 
And those who so loudly boast of our ‘‘ March of Intellect” should 
bear in mind, that the knowledye which has been acquired in late 
ages is not to be ascribed to any superiority of genius in the mod- 
erns, but to the experience of time, the multitude of labourers, and 
the aid of the press. 

Hydrography had in the mean time advanced simultaneously, 
and long before the Romans took their measurements, Pharaoh- 

Necho, of Egypt, had ordered the Pheenicians to make a survey of 
the whole coast of Africa, which was executed in three years. 
Darius procured the Ethiopic sea and the mouths of the Indus to 
be surveyed ; Seleucus commissioned Patroclus to examine the 
shores of the Caspian; Alexander despatched Nearchus to explore 
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the Erythrean sea; and Scylax wrote a Directory for the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, as well as for some of those washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Would that we could deseribe the instruments 
and practice of these old gentlemen! But though we are not aware 
of the methods of keeping sea-reckonings among the ancient 
navigators, we may mention the ingenious mechanical mode of 
finding the longitude proposed by Vitruvius, in the reign of Augus- 
tus. A Wheel outside the ship, in contact with the water, gave 
motion by a shaft to another inside, from which a stone fell at 
every revolution: the velocity of the vessel was denoted by the 
number of these stones which fellin a given time. In the writings 
of early surveyors we are a little better off; and among them the 
tabulated positions of Ptolemy, and the Theodosian Manuscript, 
are in the first order of value. Of these we must say a word. 

The labours of Ptolemy were exerted on a mass of various par- 
ticulars, of greater and less degrees of authenticity. The principal 
were the proportions of the gnomon to its shadow, taken by dif- 
ferent astronomers at the times of the equinoxes and solstices; 
calculations founded upon the length of the longest days; the 
measures or computed distances of the principal roads contained 
in their surveys and itineraries ; and the various reports of travel- 
lers and navigators, who too often determined the intervals of 
places by hearsay and guess-work. All these were compared 
together, and digested into one uniform system, which, with all 
its imperfections on its head, remains a capital monument of the 
state of geographical knowledge in the 160th year of the Christi- 
an era. Who can wonder that errors should teem, in an attempt 
to fix the latitudes and longitudes of all the places, ports, promon- 
tories, and rivers in the known world, at that early period? Let 
us look to our own tables of half a century ago, and be humble. 

The Theodosian manuscript is better known under the name of 
the Peutinger Chart, from the learned German who rescued it 
from a convent, about A. D. 1500. It is a rude chart, drawn by 
an unknown hand, in the reign of Theodosius the Great: its 
object was to exhibit under one point of view, and in a commodi- 
ous form, the great roads of the Roman empire, and even of the 
ancient world: the whole was comprised on a surface twenty-two 
feet longand one broad. The names of places are not inserted in 
it according to their position, as in our maps, except in the case of 
cities through which the roads pass. The names of mountains, 
headlands, rivers, and seas occur in it, but no regard is paid to 
their site, form or dimensions. It is evident, therefore, that this 
Itinerary was constructed for a particular purpose, and that it was 
intended to be an accurate delineation of the relations and distan- 
ces of places on the great roads. Indeed itineraries have been 
regarded in every age as one of the foundations of geography; they 
are among the earliest methods used for determining the position 
of places ; and they stand, for this purpose, next !n importance to 
astronomical observations and geometrical operations. Of the 
Peutinger Chart a splendid edition was published at Vienna, in 
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1753, by Scheib, illustrated with notes and dissertations, which the 
abundance of faults, and corruption of names, rendered necessary 
for the illustration of this valuable relic of antiquity. 

There are various other archaic works, expressly on geography, 
and many others that contain good geographic al notices; and in 
consulting the ancient state of the science, we should adhere to 
Pausanias for Greece, to Strabo for Asia Minor and Italy, and to 
Ptolemy for Egypt and Arabia. 

Geography suffered a long eclipse in the dark ages; but when 
Europe awoke from her intellectual lethar gy, she was again court- 
ed; and it was perceived more strongly than ever that. astronomy 
must be her guide. But literature had revived some time before 
her; for travellers and voyagers were required to examine the 
state of things in person, re lect on the changes, and discern the 
probable causes, ere the interests 9f geography could be materially 
benefited. Charts were introduced into the marine by Prince 
Henry, of Porstugal, about the year 1400. These were of the 
projection denominated plane charts, which continued in use for 
many years. The errors of this construction, however, were 
successively exposed by Martin Cortez, a Spaniard, in 1556: by 
Peter Nonius, a Portuguese, i in 1587; and Edward W right, of 
London, in 1599. Gerard Mercator had, however published a 
chart to'correct these errors, in 1556, in w hich the meridians and par- 
alles are straight lines, as in the plain chart, but each degree, or por- 
tin of the meridian, is increased with its distance from the equator. 
This method, however, was inaccurate, as he had no fixed rule for 
dividing the enlarged meridian by which he endeavored to com- 
pensate the error arising from parallelism. The discovery of a 
rule for this purpose was left to Wright, who says,—‘‘ But to come 
to those that may perhaps object, I. doe but agere actum, in doing 
no more than hath bin done already by Gerardus Mercator, in his 
universall mappe of the world many years since. I must answer, 
that indeed by occasion of that mappe of Mercator I first thought 
of correcting so many and grosse errors and absurdities as I have 
alreadie touched, and are hereafter at large shewed in the common 
sea-chart, by increasing the distances of the parallels from the 
equinoctial towards the poles, in such sort, that at every point of 
latitude in the chart a small part of the meridian might have the 
same proportion almost to the like part of the parallel that it hath 
in the globe. But the way this should be done | learned neither 
of Mercator, nor of any man else.” This is an express declara- 
tion ; and as all charts, prior to his discovery, were erroneous in 
this increase of the degrees» of latitude, Wright must be justly 
recognized as the first discoverer of the true method of construc- 
ting this kind of chart, which, for nautical purposes, has been 
unrivalled in convenience and utility: for whole hemispheres, the 
globular projection—in which equal divisions of the right circle 
are made to correspond with equal diyisions of the primitive—has 
the advantage, as it preserves more equality in the representations, 
and requires in measurement a lass variation of scale. 
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Various works on geography, navigation, and the use of instru- 
ments followed ; and in 1661 Riccioli gave to the world his Geog- 
raphie et Hydrographie* Reformata. 

In the same year, Sir Robert Dudley (called Duke of Northum- 
berland), son-in-law of Cavendish the navigator, published his 
‘Arcano del Mare,” a valuable and curious treasury of charts, 
plans, diagrams, and projects relative to maritime affairs, in two 
large folio volumes. ‘These led to the Society of the Argonauts in 
Venice, who united for the purpose of engraving a series of maps 
and charts, at their joint expense, under the superintendence of 
the celebrated Coronelli, who published no fewer than 400, with 
explanations. Many of these, under due consideration of their 
epochs, are of a high degree of merit, although some of them may 
have excited the facetious ‘fling ” of Butler, that 

** Geographers on pathless downs 
Place elephants, for want of towns.’ 

The first restorers of geography, however, were too prone to 
eopy the old authorities ; and Cluverius and Cellarius scattered the 
ancient names of places over all our hemisphere so profusely, that 
it has required the exertions of three generations of the Sansons, 
the voluminous labours of the two De Brys and Bruzen, and the 
talents of Delisle, D’Anville, Rennell, Gosselin, and Hartmann, 
With all the resources of recent knowledge and discovery, to set 
them to rights againt. So dependent is geography on mathemati- 
cal improvements, and the precision of the latest observations, 
that maps and charts are commonly valuable in proportion as they 
are recent, while the old ones become antiquated fables; when, 
therefore, Gibbon pronounces the great work of D,Anville perfect, 
it is clear that his geograpical prescience might easily be stowed 
in a nutshell. 

Besides the numerous maps of every part of the world published 
by the Sansons in the seventeenth century, two grand French 
‘‘Neptunes”’ threw great light upon hydrography; and the pla- 
giarisms and rifacimenti from these, nearly constituted, till very 
lately, the sum of our nautical information—for it was a property 
so easily preyed upon, that every ship-chandler turned pirate, and 
pilfered at will, to supply the scientific wants of the Navy. 


* We observe that an obscure erific, in an obscure periodical, effects to be 
startled at the “hard Greek word,’ as he terms hydrography. Yet it has long 
been a vernacular term. He might have found that Dr. Johnson, in his Diction- 
ary, quotes Norman, who wrote in 1592, as an authority. Our good old naviga- 
tor, Davis, published his ** Worlde’s Hydrographical Description,” in 1595; and 
Moxon, in 1876, styled himself hydrographer to the king. The French have long 
had their p.-iessors of hydragraphy ; and both the Admiralty and the India 
House, in London, have their hydrographical offices,—each under the superin- 
tendence of an official hydrographer. 

t Cervantes lashes the geographical ignorance of his day, when the flower of 
chivalry asks the Princess Micomicona, ‘* But prey, madam, why did your lady- 
ship land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a sea-port town?” Our own Shaks- 
peare was not nice in this department, in sending the Tiger and its Aleppo ; 
wrecking a vessel at Bermuda, on her passage from Naples to Tunis ; and run- 
ning the ship of Antigonus ashore on the “deserts of Bohemia.” 
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It was not, therefore, before such an establishment was ur- 
gently required that the Hydrographical Office was instituted. By 
this judicious step nautical talent has been fostered, the Navy 
rescued from the fangs of ignorance, and charts, instruments, and 
maritime surveying have been improved beyond expectation. Who 
can contemplate the wonderful mechanical improvements in chro- 
nometry, since the oval machines called ‘‘ Nuremberg eggs ”’ were 
introduced ; or the difference between the old sea-cards and our 
present charts; or that between a cross-staff ora pig-yoke’”’ and 
the modern sextant*, without feeling the truth of this assertion? 

Still it is extraordinary to how few of our officers, from the mass, 
the country is indebted for these progressive advances, and how 
little the merits of our Raleighs, Smiths, Cavendishes, and Dam- 
piers have been duly recognised. Cook, to be sure, was lauded 
to the skies, as he deserved to be; but his popularity arose more 
from the novelty of his voyages than a just estimation of his ta- 
lents ; and however unpalatable it may be to proneunce the truth, 
we cannot well forbear from censuring the generality of naval 
officers for deficiency of real zeal in the cause of naval science, 
and a lukewarmness towards the intellectual character of the 
service. 

Some portion of this neg!ect may have arisen from the infection 
of carelessness, and the absence of proper advice; and a large 
share to the fatal idea, which many novel-reading families of the 
first island in the world entertained, that roughness and vulgarity 
were so essential to the sailor’s character, that they might throw 
youths into the service without a single qualification to command 
respect or attention. Nor isit the lighter authors only that have 
considered busquerie as whitewashing ignorance ; even historians 
and biographers have been happy to adduce instances. Lord 
Anson, an expert navigator, has been represented as telling some 
gambling companions, in atone of authority, ‘“ As to that, I'll 
tell you what it is: they say the world is round; but I have sailed 
all over it, and by it is as flat as this table !’’-—and the vapid 
jest has obtained credence. Again, we are told that when Admi- 
ral Cornish found that the Court of Madrid refused to pay the 
ransom of Manilla, to the treaty for which he had been a party, be 
is said to have exclaimed, that ‘He never would again accept a 
command where his colleague spoke Latin.’”’ Now this sentiment 
might do for a boatswain; but for our lives we cannot conceive 
why the Admiral would not have been more befitting his high 
station had he been as well educated as Sir W. Draper, the col- 





* This admirable instrument is likely to become a still more powerful aid to 
the mariner, by the addition of an attached artificial horizon, the invention of 
Lieut. Alexander Bridport Becher, R. N. The application is at once ingenious 
and simple: a glass trough is placed outside the horizon-glass, communicating 
with a couple of tubes on the inside of it, in each of which the mercury, under 
the known hydranlic principle, preserves a common level. From the slight 
inspection we have had of it, it strikes us that very tolerable altitudes may be 
taken with it, when the natural horizon cannot be seen. 
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league in question; or at least, in the leisure of a long naval life, 
had he mastered sufficient Latin to comprehend what he signed, 
as it was a matter in which his country, his king, his officers, and 
his men were deeply concerned. It is true that a man may, like 
the professor at Louvain, eat heartily without the dead languages ; 
but a knowledge of them is no small advantage; and the names of 
Nelson and Collingwood are no less renowned as sailors than that 
of Cornish, in spite of their scholarship*. 

Considerations of this tenor will show why we express ourselves 
gratified that Captain Belcher has produced a work containing 
matter for all classes of navigators; and though a great part of it 
may not be new to those who have pulled at the same oar, it is 
highly useful to the service that so much of the modus operandi is 
made clear and distinct to others. The art of surveying has indeed 
been lamentably misunderstood in the British Navy; and it is 
iime that mariners should cease to regard the mathematical and 
physical sciences with which it is connected as cumbersome and 
even useless. Without the aid of science, navigation would still 
have remained in its infancy. It is not the rule-of-thumb routine 
that has produced the various instruments successively employed 
in nautical observations; that has determined the figure of the 
earth, and measured its size; that has afforded means for the con- 
struction of charts, as well as learned and ingenious methods for 
the solution of every problem that maritime wants can present ;— 
it is to science that navigators are indebted for the means of obser- 
ving latitude and longitude ; and it is to the same also that they 
are obliged for the tables of the heavenly motions, from which so 
many and such great advantages are derived. Yet these ends 
have been staggered after by those who never bowed to the di- 
vinity ! 

As it has been supposed that one of the most iliterate classes of 
our Officers were capable of the duties of surveying,—let us exam- 
ine what a tyro requires, even foran easy and familiar commence- 
ment on proper grounds. In the first place, he must be a thorough 
seaman, and care no more for lee-shores than a duck does about 
rain; secondly, he must be a complete navigator; and, finally, an 
accomplished surveyor. How is he to be fit for this? ‘There 
being no royal road, since that of the erudite John Hamilton Moore 
is broken up, the simplest path is by the first six books of Euclid, 
with a knowledge of plane and spherical trigonometry: to this 
must be added as much uf the first principles of algebra as will 
enable the student to solve a simple and quadratic equation, and 
to understand the nature of arithmetical and geometrical propor- 
tions, with the doctrine of logarithms, and the properties of sines, 





* We do not here advocate classic attainments with the blind zeal of the word- 
splitting haberdasher of points and particles, who reads nothing in Homer but 
Greek, sees nothing in Virgil but verse, and thinks nothing beyond his compre- 
hension because he can adjust a choriambic. We leave to seraphic pedants their 
proud title of dignity, Utriusgue Lingue peritus, and merely insist upon the ne- 
cessity of officers having a respectable acquaintance with the usual topics of 
education. 
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tangents, secants, and other trigonometrical lines. After this the 
application of spherics to all the problems of nautical astronomy 
will be ready enough, and qualify the learner—provided he has 
also activity, seamanship, a knowledge of drawing, and an ac- 
quaintance with mathematical instraments—for entering upon a 
survey. But to conduct one on an extensive scale, in a manner 
creditable to the noble service to which he belongs, and the great 
country which employs him, he must not rest here. All kinds of 
information are requisite ; for the science of hydrography immedi- 
ately embraces the world, and remotely the whole circle of human 
affairs. An expert hydrographer must gather knowledge with the 
intention of using it. Besides being a thorough seaman, he should 
also be an astronomer, a mathematician, a meteorologist, a geo- 
logist, an historian, a politician, an engineer, and a natural philoso- 
pher,—in a word, he should keep his eyes open to the heavens 
above and the earth beneath, and be alive to all investigations, 
from discussions of lunar anomalies and the tidal wave, to the 
watering of a boat. This will appear perhaps more palpably in a 
list of topics on which inquiry should be directed,in order that the 
workman may be worthy of his hire : 

1. Register and performance of chronometers ; Hydrographical 
details of the ports and coasts visited ; Equipment for scientific 
operations; Particulars of winds, tides, meteorology, shoals, rocks, 
and banks; Latitudes, longitudes, heights, and magnetic phenome- 
na; Facilities for watering, wooding, and victualling ; Directions 
for approaching, anchoring, mooring, and weighing ; Surveying, 
Sketching, and plotting charts and plans of coasts, harbours, towns, 
and fortifications. 2. Geographical notices of the country ; Name 
and derivation ; Antiquities; Agriculture and average amount of 
crops ; Division of land, with its price, expense, and treatment ; 
Leases; Rents in money or kind; Ploughing, tillage, sowing, 
reaping ; Granaries, barns; Cattle, pastures, fodder, wool ; Game, 
butter, cheese, grain, wine, spirits, oil, honey, wax, tallow, leather, 
hemp, flax, salt, silk, fruits; Barilla, and plants for dyeing. 3. 
State of the woods and forests—quantity, size, and capability of 
the timber, with modes of felling, carrying, and exploiting—oak, 
ash, elm, walnut, chestnut, pine, beech, cork, tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, resin, fuel. 4. Mineralogy and geology; Aspect of the 
country, and stratigraphical details; Mountains, plains, valleys, 
volcanoes, rivers, and lakes; Mines, iron, copper, coal, marble, 
limestone, and freestone; Mineral springs. 5. State and value of 
fisheries ; Extent and particulars of manufactures; Encouragement 
or obstructions; Cutlery; Magazines, warehouses, mills, canals, 
bridges, roads, gardens; Travelling and other means of communi- 
cation. 6. Foreign and domestic traffic, exportation, importation, 
carrying trade; Monopolies, smuggling ; Currency, interest, usury; 
Custom-houses, and commercial regulations; Markets, quantity 
and quality of wares in shops; Amount of merchant-shipping ; 
Transfer of goods. 7. General view of the population ; Division 
of the inhabitants; Nobles, gentry, clergy and their maintenance, 
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peasantry, artists, artisans, and particulars of celebrated men ; 
Libraries; Museums; Scientific and literary societies. 8. Go- 
vernment; Extent of the ruling powers, political relations, nomi- 
nations to offices and employments ; System and amount of taxa- 
tion ; Sources of revenue ; Expenditure ; Administration of justice; 
Courts of law, magistrates, police, offences, prisons, punishments; 
Quarantine. 9. Military force; Raising and training soldiers ; 
Naval force, manning ships, sailors, progress of navigation, tac- 
tics, gunnery, pay, promotion, discipline ; Privateers, flotilla, arse- 
nals; Fortresses and defences ; Barracks, hospitals ; Colleges and 
schools; Lazarettoes. .10. Births, baptisms, and mode of nursing; 
Food and raiment; Dwellings, bedding, and furniture ; Charac- 
teristic mental and corporeal features; Exercises and games ; 
Manners and customs; Health and particulars of disorders ; Medi- 
cal treatment; Prejudices and superstitions; Religion, festivals, 
theatres; Marriages, deaths, funeral ceremonies. 

From this enumeration, it will be seen that time need not hang 
very heavily on the hands of a superior nautical surveyor, who, if he 
cannot attend to all the above points, will yet accomplish them to 
the utmost of his ability, attending mostly, of course, to those 
which are immediately professional. From the magnitude and 
importance, however, of such duties, we have always thought it a 
loss to the country that the supply of able men should have been 
purely accidental ; and that a corps of NAVAL ENGINEERS would 
have been both politic and economical, four it is difficult to imagine 
why the Navy, any more than the Army, should have been sup- 
posed to have all its officers alike qualified for every ramification 
of service. We are glad to perceive that Captain Belcher has also 
this feeling, and cannot but quote from his pages the following 
pertinent remarks : 

‘‘ Professional knowledge is not the only requisite in these 
times. The service does not admit of Jong employment, and 
society looks to the man belonging to a scientific profession for a 
fair acquaintance with other subjects which may render him an 
acquisition to the circle in which he may be thrown ; and it is his 
duty, at such times, to take advantage of the ‘lull,’ to complete 
the course of study which his early entry in the service has inter- 
fered with. 

“Tt is yet more important with the surveyor: he is selected for 
the command of voyages of examination or discovery. The coun- 
try is put to great expense in providing him with every requisite 
for the pursuit of science in all its branches ; and it is a reflection 
on Government, and himself more particularly, if any subject is 
left incomplete. Under such circumstances, the commander is 
naturally contrasted with those of other nations; and it is much to 
be regretted that we have not such a system of education in this 
country, as will place us on an equality with our neighbours. 

‘If ten candidates were educated for this special service, and 
distributed in vur ships, the advantages would very soon become 
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apparent. Permit their entry at fifteen, and providing masters at 
their expense, let them be taught mathematics, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, and languages, (a fair knowledge of history, French, 

and classics being a requisite for admission.) ‘The officer having 
charge of them to be sent to examine fore ve ports, to facilitate 
the acquirement of the Janguages, mix with men of science, and 
(not the least important) combine their sea and mathematical 
duties, so as to prevent their acquiring a distaste for their own 
profession. Such men to be required to produce, as their passing 
requisites—the complete surveys of the ports visited—remarks 
embracing every subject connected with the duties of surveyor, 

engineer, practical gunnery, and professional subjects, as well as 
natural history. In return for such acquirements, a certain num- 
ber might receive commissions, but no new entries permitted 
beyond the number; the pay on the same footing as engineers of 
the line, without extra allowance when specially employed. The 
surveyor who risks his constitution—and where is the man who 
has not suffered ?—might then hope for a retirement which in the 
event of sickness might support him. Having touched on this 
subject, we will lead the young surveyor to the study of such 
points as may be ultimately expected from him when he may arrive 
at a command ; and, although not forming part of our required 
education, ought nevertheless to occupy his mind. The name of 
natural philosophy should not startle him. The every-day occur- 
rences are but part, and half or the tricks of his boyhood are found- 
ed upon it. It is not necessary that he dive deep into it; but he 
ought to understand, at least, the law by which his ship is borne 
on the surface of the sea. Should Government intrust one of his 
Majesty’s ships to his keeping, and send her on dangerous service, 

he should be prepared—he should feel a pride that all his plans 
for the preservation of his ship, stores, and crew are complete. 
Should opportunity place him in a situation to become the agent 
in forwarding science, he should be prepared so to collect, regis- 
ter, or experiment, that others may not be able to say, ‘Pity a 
more experienced man had not been sent!’ Let him not flinch at 
this. Itrequires but common ability, added to determination to do 
his best.” 


These are sensible observations, and even if not acted upon to 
the full extent, may serve to show young officers that they are 
called upon to do something more than merely cram for passing, 
and afterwards devote their studies solely to newspapers and 
novels. ‘‘A young man idle,’”’ says the horn-book, ‘‘ makes an 
old man needy ;’’—and who but the poor in spirit would join a 
profession merely to eat and sleep, and sleep and eat? As the 
character of the British navy must be supported by talent, the mere 
monotonous routine of duty is insufficient to accomplish the end. 
Yet too many are content to enrol themselves as Gibeonites, and 
think to atone for want of naval spirit and skill, by microscopic 
views of discipline and precision in demands and weekly ac- 
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counts ;—let, however, such be but once capable of feeling the 
conscious delight of attempting to ‘‘ do the state some service,” 
and they will bitterly regret their past idleness, apathy, and bibli- 
ophobia. 

Having thus attempted to show the actual state of the question, 
we may mention that Captain Belcher’s Treatise displays the 
amount of our present knowledge of nautical surveying : and being 
the only good general work on that science since that of Murdoch 
Mackenzie, it is indispensable to the naval student. It treats of 
the properties and practice of instruments; the preparation for 
survey ; the astronomical and geodesical operations; the tabulation 
and reduction of observations ; and the protracting and plotting of 
the work. Nor are these the only points of consideration: with 
an eye to tactical evolutions, there are various shrewd hints for 
the commander of a squadron or fleet ; besides useful memoranda 
for travellers, good tables of specific gravities, and other subjects 
connected with natural philosophy; and well-engraven plates of 
illustration. With such a treatise it is not our wish to enter into 
hypercriticism ; but we cannot conclude without remarking, that 
it has the besetting sin of modern books—the want of an Index. 











































EVENTS OF THE LATE WAR. 


BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


Unitep States sprig Niacara, 
Orr THE WESTERN SISTERS, HEAD OF LAKE ERIE, 
September 10, 1813, 4 P. M. 


Sir: Ithas pleased the Almighty to give to the arms of the 
United States a signal victory over their enemies on this lake. 
The British squadron, consisting oftwo ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloup, have this momeut surrendered to the 
force under my command, after a sharp conflict. 

I have the honour to be, ete. 
O. H, PERRY. 
Hon. Wm. Jones, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


U. S. schooner ARIEL, 
Put-1n-Bay, September 13, 1813. 

Sir: In my last Linformed you that we had captured the ene- 
my’s fleet on this lake. Ihave now the honor to give you the 
most important particulars of the action. On the morning of the 
10th instant, at sun-rise, they were discovered from Put-in-Bay, 
when I lay at anchor with the squadron under my command. We 
got under weigh, the wind light at southwest, and stood for them. 
At 10 A. M. the wind hauled to southeast and brought us to 
windward ; formed the line and bore up. At fifteen minutes before 
twelve, the enemy commenced firing; at five minutes before 
twelve, the action commenced on our part. Finding their fire very 
destrrctive owing to their long guns, and its being mostly direct- 
ed at the Lawrence, I made sail, and directed the other vessels to 
follow, for the purpose of closing with the enemy. Every brace 
and bowline being soon shot away, she became unmanageable, 
norwipending the great exertions ‘of the sailing master. In this 
situation, she sustained the action upwards of two hours within 
canister distance, until every gun was rendered useless, and the 
greater part of her crew either killed’ or wounded. Finding she 
could no longer annoy the enemy, I left her in charge of Lieuten- 
ant Yarnall, who, I was convinced, from the bravery already dis- 
played by him, would do what would comport with the honor of 
the flag. At half past two, the wind springing up, Captain Elliot 
was enabled to bring his vessel, the Niagara, gallantly into close 
action. I immediately went on board of her, when he anticipated 
my wish by volunteering to bring the schooner, which had been 
kept astern by the lightness of the wind, into close action. It was 
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with unspeakable pain that I saw, soon after I got on board the 
Niagara, the flag of the Lawrence come down, although I was per- 
fectly sensible that she had been defended to the last, and that to 
have continued to make a show of resistance would have been a 
wanton sacrifice of the remains of her brave crew. But the ene- 
my was notable to take possession of her, and circumstances soon 
permitted her flag again to be hoisted. At forty-five minutes past 
two, the signal was made for ‘‘ close action.”” The Niagara being 
very little injured, I determined to pass through the enemy’s line, 
bore up and passed ahead of their two ships and a brig, giving a 
raking fire to them from the starboard guns, and to a large schoon- 
er and sloop, from the larboard side, at half pistol shot distance. 
The smaller vessels at this time having got within grape and can- 
ister distance, under the direction of Captain Elliot, and keeping 
up a well directed fire, the two ships, a brig, and a schooner sur- 
rendered, a schooner and sloop making a vain attempt to escape. 

Those officers and men who were immediately under my ob- 
servation, evinced the greatest gallantry, and I have no doubt 
that all others conducted themselves as became American officers 
and seamen. Lieutenant Yarnall, first of the Lawrence, although 
several times wounded, refused to quit the deck. Midshipman 
Forrest (doing duty as lieutenant) and sailing master Taylor, 
were of great assistance tome. I have great pain in stating to 
you, the death of Lieutenant Brook of the marines, and Midship- 
man Laub, both of the Lawrence, and midshipman John Clarke 
of the Scorpion: they were valuable and promising officers. Mr. 
Hambleton, purser, who volunteered his services on deck, was 
severely wounded late in the action. Midshipmen Claxton and 
Swartout, of the Lawrence, were severely wounded. On board 
the Niagara, Lieutenants Smith and Edwards, and Midshipman 
Webster (doing duty as sailing master) behaved in a very hand- 
some manner. Captain Brevoort, of the army, who acted as a 
volunteer in the capacity of a marine officer, on board that vessel, 
is an excellent and brave officer, and with his musketry, did great 
execution. Lieutenant Turner, commanding the Caledonia, brought 
that vessel into action in the most able manner, and is an officer 
that, in all situations, may be relied on. The Ariel, Lieutenant 
Parker, and Scorpion, Sailing Master Champlin, were enabled to 
get early into action, and were of great service. Captain Elliot 
speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Magrath, purser, who had been 
despatched in a boat on service, prévious to my getting on board 
the Niagara; and, being a seaman, since the action has rendered 
essential service in taking charge of one of the prizes. Of Cap- 
tain Elliot, already so well known to the government, it would be 
almost superfluous to speak ; in this action, he evinced his charac- 
teristic bravery and judgement ; and, since the close of the action, 
has given me the most able and essential assistance. 

I have the honour to enclose you a return of the killed and 
wounded, together with a statement of the relative force of the 
squadrons. The captain and first lieutenant of the Queen Char- 
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lotte, and the first lieutenant of the Detroit, were killed. Captain 
Barclay, senior officer, and the commander of the Lady Prevost, 
severely wounded. Their loss in killed and wounded, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain; it must, however, have been very great. 
Very respectfully, etc. 
O. H. PERRY. 
Hon. Wa. Jones, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Statement of the force of the British Squadron 


Ship Detroit. 19 guns—1 on pivot and 2 howitzers. 

Queen Charlotte, - - - - 17 guns, 1 do. 

Schooner Lady Prevost, - - : 13. do. 1 do. 

Brig Hunter, - . : - - 10 do. 

Sloop Little Belt, - - . - 3 do. 

Schooner Chippeway, - - - 1 do. and 2 swivels. 
63 guns. 


—_—. 


Note—The Detroit is a new ship, very strongly built, and 
mounts long twenty-fours, eighteens, and twelves. 


Statement of the force of the United States’ Squadron. 


Brig Lawrence, - - - 20 guns. 

Niagara, - - - 20. do. 
Caledonia, - - - 3 do. 

Schooner Ariel, - - - 4 do. (1 burst early in action) 
Scorpion, - - - 2 do. 

Somers, - - - 2 do. and 2 swivels 

Sloop Trippe, - - - 3 -de 
Schooner Tygress,_ - - - 1 do. 
Porcupine, - - 1 do. 
o4 guns. 








The exact number of the enemy’s force has not been acertained, 
but I have good reason to believe that it exceeded ours by nearly 
100 men. 


List of killed and wounded on board the United States’ squadron, 
under command of O. H. Perry, esq. in the action of the 10th of 
September, 1813. 


[Two days previous to the action, 57 men unfit for duty in the 
small vessels. ] 


See Se en ee See eae 
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On board the Lawrence,—Killed 22,—Wounded 61—Total 83 


Niagara, 2 25 27 
Caledonia, 0 3 3 
Somers, 0 Q Q 
Ariel, ] 3 4 
Trippe, 0 2 2 
Scorpion, 2 0 2 

Q7 96 123 














'S. HAMBLETON, Purser. 
O. H. Perry, Captain and Senior Officer. 


PEACOCK AND EPERVIER. 


U.S. stoop Peacock, 
At sea, lat. 27, 47, lon. 89, April 29, 1814. 


Str: I have the honor to inform you, that we have this morn- 
ing captured, after an action of forty-two minutes, his Majesty’s 
brig Epervier, Captain Wales, rating and mounting 18 thirty-two 

ound carronades, with one hundred and twenty-eight men, of 
whom eight were killed and fifleen wounded, according to the 
best information we could obtain. Among the latter is her first 
lieutenant, who has lost an arm, and received a severe splinter 
wound on the hip. Notaman in the Peacock was killed, and 
only two wounded, neither dangerously so. The fate of the 
Epervier would have been determined in much less time, but for 
the circumstance of our fore-yard being totally disabled by two 
round shot in the starboard quarter from her first broadside, which 
entirely deprived us of the use of our fore and fore-top sails and 
compelled us to keepethe ship large throughout the remainder of 
the action. This, with a few top-mast and top-gallant back stays 
cut away, a few shot through our sails, is the only injury the Pea- 
cock has sustained. Not a round shot touched our hull ; our masts 
and spars are as sound as ever. When the enemy struck he had 
five feet waterin his hold, his main top-mast was over the side, 
his main boom shot away, his fore-mast cut nearly in two and 
tottering, his fore ngging and stays shot away, his bowsprit badly 
wounded, and forty-five shot holes in his hull, twenty of which 
were within a foot of his water line. By great exertion we got her 
in sailing order just as dark came on. : 

In fifteen minutes after the enemy struck, the Peacock was 
ready for another action, in every respect but her fore-yard, which 
was sent down, finished and had the fore-sail set again in forty 
five minutes; such was the spirit and activity of our ga!lant crew. 
The Empervier had under her convoy an English hermaphrodite 
brigs, a Russian and a Spanish ship, which all hauled their wind and 

stood to the east north-east. I had determined upon pursuing the 
former, but found that it would not answer to leave our prize in 
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her then crippled state, and the-more particularly so, as we found 
she had in 120,000 dollars in specie, which we soon transferred to 
this sloop. Every officer, seaman and marine did his duty, which 
is the highest compliment I can pay them. 

I am respectfully, 


L. WARRINGTON. 
Hon. Witi1am Jones. 





WASP AND REINDEER. 
Unirep States snip Wasp, 


L’ orient, July 18, 1814. 

Str: On Tuesday the 28th instant, being then in latitude 48, 
36, north, and longitude 11, 15, west, we fell in with, engaged, 
and after an action of nineteen minutes, captured his Britanic 
Majesty’s sloop of war the Reindeer, William Manners, esquire, 
commander. 

Where all did their duty and each appeared anxious to excel, 
it is very difficult to discriminate. It is, however, only rendering 
them their merited due, when it is declared of Lieutenants Reily 
and Bury, first and third of this vessel, and whose names will be 
found among those of the conquerors of the Guerriere and Java: 
and of Mr. Tillinghast, second Lieutenant, who was greatly instru- 
mental in the capture of the Boxer; that their conduet and cour- 
age on this occasion fulfilled my highest expectations and gratified 
every wish. Sailing-master Carr is also entitled to great credit 
for the zeal and ability with which he discharged his various 
duties. 

The cool and patient conduct of every officer and man, while 
exposed to the fire of the shifting gun of the enemy, and without 
an opportunity of returning it, could only be equalled by the ani- 
mation and ardor exhibited when actually engaged, or by the 
promptitude and firmness with which every attempt of the enemy 
to board was met and successfully repelled. Such conduct may 
be seen, but cannot well be described. 

The Reindeer mounted sixteen 24 pound carronades, two long 
6 or 9 pounders, and a shifting 12 pound carronade, with a com- 
plement (on board) of 118 men. Her crew were said to be the 
pride of Plymouth. 

Our loss in men has been severe, owing in part to the proximi- 
ty of the two vessels and the extreme smoothness of the sea, but 
chiefly in repelling boarders. That of the enemy, however, was 
infinitely more so, as will be seen by the list of killed and wounded 
on both sides, 

Six round shot struck our hull, and many grape which did not 
penetrate far. The fore-mast received a 24 pound shot, which 


passed through its centre, and our rigging and sails were a good 
deal injured. 
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The Reindeer was literally cut to pieces in a line with her ports; 
her upper works, boats and spare spars, were one complete wreck. 
A breeze springing up next afternoon, her fore-mast went by the 
board. 

Having received all the prisoners on board, which, from the 
number of wounded, occupied much time, together with their bag- 
gage, the Reindeer was on the evening of the 29th set on fire, an! 
in a few hours blew up. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 
J. BLAKELY. 
Hon. Witi1am Jones, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

KILLED AND WouNDED.—The loss on board the Reindeer, was 
25 killed and 42 wounded, total 67. On board the Wasp, 5 killed 
and 21 wounded, principally in boarding; among the latter, Mid- 
shipmen Langdon and Toscan, both of whom expired some days 
after the action. 


THE AVON SUNK BY THE WASP. 


U. S. stoop Wasp, aT sEa, 
Sept. 11, 1814—lat. 40 N. lon. 16 W. 


Sir: After a protracted and tedious stay at L’Orient, I had, at 
last, the pleasure of leaving that place on Saturday, the 27th of 
August. On the 30th, captured the British brig Lettice, Henry 
Cockburn, master; and thirty-first August, the British brig Bon 
Accord, Adam Durno, master. On the morning of the first Sep- 
,tember, discovered a convoy of ten sail at leeward, in charge of 
the Armada 74, and abomb ship; stood for them and succeeded 
in cutting out the British brig Mary, John D. Allen, master, laden 
with brass cannon taken from the Spaniards, iron cannon and 
military stores from Gibraltar to England, removed the prisoners 
set her on fire and endeavoured to capture another of the con- 
voy, but was chased off by the Armada. On the evening of the 
same day at half past six, while going free, discovered four vessels 
nearly atthe same time, two on the starboard, and two on the 
larboard bow, being the farthest to windward. Atseven the chase 
(a brig) commenced making signals with flags, which could not 
be distinguished for want of light, and soon after made various 
ones with lantherns, rockets and guns. At twenty-six minutes 
after nine, having the chase under our lee bow, the twelve pound 
carronade was directed to be fired into him, which he returned; 
ran under his lee to prevent his escaping, and at twenty minutes 
after nine commenced the action. At: en o’clock believing the 


enemy to be silenced, orders were given to cease firing, when I 
hailed and asked if he had surrendered. No answer being given 
to this, and his fire having re-commenced, it was again returned. 


At twelve minutes after ten, the enemy having suffered greatly and 
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having made no return to our two last broadsides, I hailed him 
the second time to know if he had surrendered, when he answered 
in the affirmative. The guns were then ordered to be secured and 
the boat lowered to take possession. In the act of lowering the 
boat, a second brig was discovered, a little distance astern and 
standing for us. Sent the crew to their quarters, prepared every 
thing for another action, and waited his coming up—at thirty-six 
minutes after ten, discovered two more sail astern standing towards 
us. I now felt myself compelled to forego the satisfaction of de- 
stroying the prize. Our braces having been cut away, we kept off 
the wind until others could be rove, and with the expectation of 
drawing the second brig from his companions, but in this last we 
were disappointed. The second brig continued to approach us 
until she came close te our stern, when she hauled by the wind, 
fired her broadside which cut our rigging and sails considerably, 
and shot away alower main cross tree, and retraced her steps to 
join her consorts; when we were necessiated to abandon the prize, 
he appeared in every respect a total wreck. He continued for 
some time firing guns of distress until probably delivered by the 
two last vessels who made their appearance. The second brig 
could have engaged us if he had thought proper, as he neared us 
fast, but contented himself with firing a broadside, and immedi- 
| ately returned to his companions. 

It is with rea! satisfactionI have again the pleasure of bearing 
testimony to the merits of Lieutenants Reily, Tillinghast, Berry 
and Sailing Master Carr; and to the good conduct of every officer 
and man on board the Wasp. Their divisions and departments 
were attended and supplied with the utmost regularity and abund- 
: ance, which, with the good order maintained, together with the 
: vivacity and precision of their fire, reflects on them the greatest 
credit. Our loss is two killed, and one slightly wounded with a 
wad. The hull received four round shot, and the fore-mast many 
grape shot. Our rigging and sails suffered a great deal. Every 
damage has been repaired the day after, with the exception of 
our sails. 

Of the vessel with whom we were engaged, nothing positive can 
be said with regard to her name or force. While hailing him, 
previous to his being fired into, it was blowing fresh (then going 
ten knots) and the name was not distinctly understood. Of her 
force, the four shot which struck us, are all thirty-two pounds in 


weight, being a pound and three quarters heavier than any belong- 
ing to this vessel. From this cireumstance, the number of men 


in her tops, her general appearance and great length, she is believ- 
ed to be one of the Jargest brigs in the British navy. 


I have the honour to be, etc. 
J. BLAKELY. 
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Hon. Wm Jones, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


P.S. Tam told the enemy, after his surrender, asked for assist- 
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ance, and said he was sinking. The probability of this is confirm- 
ed by his firing single guns for some time after his capture. 
The action took place in lat. 47 30 north, lon. 11 west. 


List of killed and wounded on board the United States’ sloop of war, 
Wasp Johnston Blakely, esquire, commander, in the action with 
his Britannic majesty’s sloop of war , on the 1st Septem- 


ber, is]: A 








Kittep—Joseph Martin, boatswain; Henry Staples, quarter 
gunner. 
Wovunpev—James Snellings, seaman, collar bone fractured by 
a wad. 
RecapiruLation—kKilled, 2; wounded, 1. Total, 3. 
WM. M. CLARKE, Surgeon. 


It was afterwards ascertained that the prize, the name and force 
of which Captain Blakely could not obtain, was the British brig 
of war Avon, Captain Arbuthnot, of the same number of guns as 
the Reindeer. She sunk immediately after the Castilion which 
chased the Wasp, had taken out her last man. 

From the enemy’s account it appeared that her captain was 
wounded in both lege, her first lieutenant and eight men killed, 
and the second lieutenant, one midshipman, and thirty-one men 
wounded. 

After repairing damages, the Wasp continued her cruise, and 
on the 2list of September, she captured, off the Madciras, her 
thirteenth prize, the British brig Atalanta, of eight guns. This 
vessel arrived at Havana in the beginning o of November follow- 
ing, with despatches from captain Blakely, and under the com- 
mand of Mr. Geisinger of the Wasp. 





BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
PLATTSBURGH BAY, 
September 13, 1836. 


Sir: Ihave the honour to give you the particulars of the action 
which took place on the 1}th instant, on this lake. 

For several days, the enemy were on their way to Plattsburgh, 
by land and water, and it being well understood that an attack 
would be made at the same time, by their land an naval forces, I 
determined to await, at anchor, the approach of the latter. 

At eight A. M. the look-out boat announced the approach of 
the enemy. At nine, he anchored in a line ahead, at about 300 
yards distance from my line; his ship opposed the Saratoga, his 
brig to the Eagle, Captain Robert Henley; his gallies, thirteen in 
number, to the schooner, sloop, and a division of our gallies ; one 
of his sloops assisting their ship and brig, the other assis sting their 
gallies. Our remaining gallies with the Saratoga and Eagle. 




















